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BOPICS 


HAT FAMOUS CHAIN of things and events, vouched 
for by Mother Goose, that linked ‘‘the maiden all for- 
lorn”’ with ‘‘the cat that caught the rat that ate the 
corn that lay in the house that Jack built,’”’ seems to be paralleled 
by the list of difficulties that obstruct the way to a final settlement 
ef the German reparations 
problem. Altho nobody, ap- 
parently, now expects Germany 
to pay the $33,000,000,000 
‘originally fixt as the sum of her 
reparations indebtednesses, 
and altho Germany and her 
Allied creditors have agreed 
to lay before a new interna- 
tional commission of experts 
the question of revising her 
bill, correspondents and edi- 
torial observers agree that this 
problem of finally liquidating 
the war is still far from solu- 
tion. ‘‘In the best case, it 
will be a long, difficult strug- 
gle,’ says Dr. Gustav Stalper 
in a Consolidated Press dis- 
patch from Berlin; Gerville 
Reache, in his Paris corre- 
spondence, indicates that 
France is in no hurry for a re- 
vision of the Dawes plan which 
would relieve Germany; and 
in a London dispatch to the 
Chicago Daily News, Constan- 
tine Brown reports that: 


“The British are less anxious 
than any other nation to dis- 
cuss alteration of the Dawes 
plan. They are quite satisfied 
that Germany will be able to 
pay the annuities for a number 
of years, and the portion due 
Great Britain practically 
covers the annuities this coun- 
try must pay the United States. Consequently a revision which 
means a reduction of the German debt is not regarded as urgent.” 


more): 
my legs longer and thinner.’’ 


In the United States, it will be remembered, the reiterated 
position of the Administration is that we do not admit any 
connection between the collection of reparations from Germany 
and the payment of the European war debts to us. And the 
situation is further complicated, according to a Berlin dispatch, 
by a belief in German political circles that ‘‘the proposed change 
in the Dawes plan is being forced on the Allies because they 
are convinced that the transfer problem will become acute 
within a year, or at the most two years, and will break down the 


TO TELL GERMANY HOW MUCH § { 


GERMANY’S VIEW OF IT 


Micupu’s Brep or Pain (The income for Germany for 1929 is 600 
million marks less than this year, but the reparations payments are 


“Tt is strange that my cover gets smaller and smaller, but 


HICH SC} 
MUS SRARY 


present reparations systerm vd Sermany is able to wait until 

the Dawes plan breaks undef on Wad, ae mat 
can obtain better terms in the corisequent_r t revision than-slie can 
expect now. Her annuity under the Dawes p “plan. for the fifth, 
or first standard year, beginning September 1, 1928, is 
2,500,000,000 gold marks, or 
about $600,000,000, an increase 
of 750,000,000 marks over her 
fourth annuity. In order to 
understand the reparations 
situation as it is to-day, says 
Paul Scott Mowrer in a Paris 
dispatch to the Chicago Daily 
News, it is necessary to con- 
sider a few figures: 


“Under the Versailles Treaty, 
Germany’s debt was fixt at 
33 billion dollars, plus interest 
at 5 per cent. This sum has 
been found impossible. The 
Dawes plan did not attempt to 
fix a new total, but merely 
fixt the size of the annuities 
for an indefinite number of 
years. But the experts nearly 
all agree that the capital value 
of the German debt under the 
Dawes plan does not exceed 
11 billion dollars. 

“The maximum Dawes plan 
annuity of $600,000,000 now 
for the first time becomes due. 
The Germans will be able to 
pay this year, but claim they 
are unable to continue such 
heavy payments for any length 
of time. Most experts tend 
to agree with them. What is 
now proposed is that the 
German payments should be 
extended over about the same 
term of years as the Allied 
debt settlements with the 
United States—that is to say, 
sixty years. It is believed that 
the maximum annuity that Germany will consent to pay for 
any such length of time is $375,000,000. Capitalized at 5 per 
cent. over sixty years this annuity represents five billion dollars, 
or a reduction of over 50 per cent. from the present estimated 
POY value of the Dawes plan annuities. 

‘But the Allies owe the United States for war debts five billion, 
six hundred million dollars. They would therefore be receiving 
less from Germany than they must pay the United States, and 
there would be nothing left over whatever for reconstruction of 
the devastated regions or for other war damages. They propose 
therefore to attempt to realize the German debt immediately 
by the sale over a series of years of some four and one-half billion 
dollars in German bonds to the international investing public. 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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FRANCO-GERMAN WINTER SPORT __ 


“Aren't we going fast, Fritz?’”’ 
“Yes, but we are also going downwards.”’ 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


GERMANY’S THANKLESS JOB 
““What a joy to be the porter of the World Peace.” 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


GERMAN APPEALS FOR SYMPATHY 


Part of the cash thus obtained they are ready to pay promptly 
to the United States, in full settlement of war debts, provided 
the United States consents to make a sufficient discount for cash. 

“Tt is said that all concerned have an interest in accepting this 
plan or something like it. Germany would get a big reduction 
of her debt, freedom from foreign financial control, a new sense 
of financial certainty, and probably immediate full evacuation 
of the Rhineland. France would get free of her debts to Great 
Britain and the United States, and recover half of the reconstruc- 
tion costs. Great Britain would get free of her debt to the United 
States and the benefit of increased peace and prosperity on the 
continent. The United States would exchange the uncertainties 
of sixty years for aconsiderable cash payment, and would benefit 
commercially and financially by the improved situation in Europe. 

‘‘Nevertheless it is doubtful if the principal Powers will accept 
this plan at the outset of negotiations. If only for reasons of 
internal politics, they must first make a show of great stubborn- 
ness and hard bargaining.”’ 


But, whatever the plan the proposed commission may evolve, 
editorial observers agree, it can not be a matter of indifference to 
the United States. While our papers reiterate the declaration of 
our Government—that German reparations shall not be saddled 
on the American taxpayer—they also point out that a settlement 
that brings financial stability to Europe will have an important 
and stimulating effect upon American business. Moreover, 
remarks the New York Evening Post, ‘‘whatever the solution at 
which the experts may arrive, it will directly affect this country 
both in respect to Allied payments from abroad and in respect to 
our possible absorption of German bonds issued to meet repara- 
tions obligations.”’ The official American position is thus re- 
stated by the Boston Globe: 


“This nation admits of no connection between the collection 
of reparations and the payment by European nations of their 
war debts to us. Reparations, the American Government con- 
tends, is a Kuropean question into which we do not enter, as 
we are not asking of Germany any indemnities for the war. 


The only bill we hold against her covers charges for post-war 
troops of occupation expenses. The debts owing us, on the other 
hand, are direct financial arrangements between this nation and 
the several borrowing nations. 

“This American point of view makes it desirable that any 
proposals for financing the liquidation of reparations by selling 
German bonds in the United States be closely serutinized. The 
United States does not wish to be placed in the position of 
‘holding the bag,’ even indirectly, for reparations collections.” 


The present reparations situation in its relations to America is 
outlined as follows in the Philadelphia Record: 


“There is now going on in Europe a diplomatic poker game 
of vast and singular import. Shuffling, dealing, drawing, and 
studying the cards, the statesmen participating are playing with 
the utmost care and concentration. 

“But a peculiar aspect of the game is that while the stakes 
ostensibly represent billions of dollars of American money, 
Uncle Sam has emphatically refused to sit in as banker, and has 
declared that he will not cash the chips. The fact is, novertheless, 
that this country is deeply concerned in the outcome of the play, 
and will confront a perplexing problem when the hour of settle- 
ment arrives. 

“To drop a laborious metaphor, the European nations are 
engaged in a final and determined effort to procure a general 
liquidation of the financial situation resulting from the great 
war. Specifically, they desire to amalgamate and balance in 
one account two prodigious and complex groups of transactions . 
—German reparations and Allied war debts. The essential 
facts are as follows: 

“Germany is obligated under the Dawes plan to pay to the 
Allies an indefinite total within a long terms of years, while the 
latter are obligated to pay to the United States $11,000,000,000 
in instalments covering sixty-two years. 

‘‘An iniernational committee of bankers and economists will 
soon be authorized to determine exactly how much Germany 
should be required to pay. Her creditors, however, stipulate 
that the sum must be at least as large as their combined payments 
to the United States, plus about as much again for war damages. 


“Under the proposed plan Germany’s indebtedness would be 
fixt at $8,000,000,000.. As security for half of this the Allies now 
hold $4,000,000,000 of bonds issued against German railroads and 
industries, and they would take another $4,000,000,000. One 
of these issues would be liquidated by deliveries of German goods 
for reconstruction in France and Belgium; the other would be 
| ee to extinguishing the war loans obtained from the United 

tates. 

“Those loans as refunded aggregate $11,000,000,000. But this 
is the total to be paid over sixty-two years, and it is equivalent 
in present cash to only $4,000,000,000, which is just the amount 
in German bonds the Allies would have available. 

“All of them—with the exception of France—have signed 
pledges to pay the sixty-two years of instalments. But they 
argue that it would be better for the whole world to close the 
books now. So the question they will put is substantially this: 
Will the United States discount the $11,000,000,000 due over 
sixty-two years for its present value of $4,000,000,000 cash, ac- 
eepting therefor the proceeds of sale, chiefly in the American 
investment market, of $4,000,000,000 of bonds based upon 
Germany’s railroads and industries? 

“That proposal President Coolidge, speaking for a wide sec- 
tion of American public opinion, rejects in advance. He holds 
that the refunding of the Allies’ debts to the United States is a 
elosed incident; that no linking of reparations and the war 
debts will be recognized, and that this country will never con- 
sent to become collector of reparations for Europe. He even 
says the United States is not in any way involved or concerned 
in the project. 

“But this can hardly be said of a scheme which is an outgrowth 
of the Dawes plan, and which is being seriously studied by 
American financiers and the American Agent-General of Repara- 
tions. In any case the United States will eventually face the 
choice between the uncertainties of collecting $11,000,000,000 
in sixty-two years or accepting $4,000,000,000 in German bonds 
in immediate settlement.” 


No matter what may be the form of settlement agreed upon, 
remarks the New York Journal of Commerce, ‘‘a solution of the 
reparations question is of utmost importance to those in the 
United States who have placed large amounts of funds in German 
securities, and who have been chiefly responsible for the rapid 
recuperation of the German economy.” As this daily explains: 


*““More than 70 per cent. of the total loans publicly offered by 
Germany abroad have been absorbed by the United States, and... 
the American investor, and especially the American investment 
houses which have brought out German issues, ought to insist 
that no settlement be made which would ultimately jeopardize 
the interests of the American bondholders.”’ 


The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin reminds us that ‘‘any 
modification of the Dawes schedules, or any fixing of the total of 
German liabilities, would, of course, have to have Washington 
consent, since this country is a creditor in respect of Rhine‘occu- 
pation costs and the war damage claims of its nationals.’” And 
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the Washington News, arguing that ‘‘the United States should 
help in the reparations settlement,” has this to say: 


“That this country will sooner or later participate in a new 
agreement on reparations there is little doubt. 

“Nor is there any reason why it should hold aloof. Technically 
correct tho Washington officials doubtless are in their conten- 
tion that we have nothing whatever to do with reparations, the 
fact remains that no nation on earth is actually more vitally 
interested than America. 

“Our war-debt settlements with the Allied nations are every 
one based on capacity to pay, and capacity to pay largely depends 
upon how much Germany pays the Allies. ; 

“Tt is to our interest to help solve the war debts and repara- 
tions problems. The two are connected in fact if not in law. 
We gave Hurope the Dawes plan which started the Old World 
on the road co recovery, and we should do what we can now to 
complete the job.” 


In the same city, on the other hand, The Post warns Uncle Sam 
not to be made “‘the goat”’ in the pending reparations revision. 
As this Washington paper sees it: 


“Germany is saying to France, ‘Fix our total reparations debt 
at a reasonable amount and we will pay it, if Americans will 
lend us the money, provided you get out of the Rhineland. The 
more you can induce the United States to reduce your debt, 
the more money you will have in the guise of compensation for 
war devastation. We don’t care how much money you get out 
of the United States and keep for yourself.’ 

‘‘American bankers have a lively interest in the plans now 
forming. If an agreement is reached, immense bond issues will 
be floated in America, upon which the bankers’ commissions will 
amount to millions of dollars. The influence of these bankers 
will be employed to induce the United States to reduce or cancel 
the Allies’ war debts. If those debts were canceled, the credit 
of all the debtor countries would be enhanced, and they could 
float billions of new bonds in America, all of which would bring 
enormous profits to the bankers. By robbing the American 
people of what Europe owes them, Kurope would be free of debt, 
and could then make fresh borrowings from the same Americans 
who had been robbed. 

“Tt is a wonderful plan—an exhibit of supreme financial 
genius, juggling with entire nations, all for the sake of peace 
and concord, all at the expense of Americans, and yielding un- 
told millions of profits to the engineers of the plan. By holding 
up the specter of another war as a consequence of refusal by 
America to help the poor, distracted European nations to come 
to agreement, it is hoped that Americans will reduce or cancel 
the war debts, and thus permit the new borrowing scheme to go 
through. In its essence it is a scheme to induce America to 
finance Hurope again, after pocketing the loss resulting from 
cancellation of the debts. ‘Do it,’ add the bankers, ‘or Europe 
will have another war that will drag us in.’ ‘Yes,’ ery the 
Allies and Germany in unison; ‘if you don’t cancel our debts 
and lend us more money we will quarrel among ourselves. 
Your only chance to have peace in Europe is to buy it.’”’ 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


. Why do wild lions have small manes? (p. 40). 
. What is a ‘‘light-year’’? (p. 10). 
3. In what position does Herbert Hoover dislike to be 
photographed? (p. 48). 
. By what new process is oil discovered? (p. 21). 
. How many political parties are there in Russia? (p. 19). 
. What was Cezanne’s fundamental art form? (p. 27). 
. What American custom makes Lindbergh nervous? 
(p. 48). 
. What will the Mississippi Valley flood-protection project 
cost? (p. 76). 
. What were the Thugs in India? (p. 30). 
. What restrictions have been put on movie-kisses? (p. 29). 
. Who is called a peace-angel of the Balkans? (p. 16). 
. What British dirigible flew both ways across the Atlantic? 
210). 
De ae He stars are within range of the largest existing 
telescope? (p. 10). 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Hach one counts 4. 


14. Who are the Untouchables? (p. 31). 

15. Who won first prize at the International Art Exhibition 
at Pittsburgh? (p. 26). 

16. What does extraterritoriality mean to China? (p. 13). 

17. Who is said to be the most photographed man in the 
world? (p. 52). 

18. Why is there so much blindness in Burma? (p. 31). 

19. What is the aerial method of estimating crops? (p. 22). 

20. How many rehearsals will talkie-film actorsrequire? (p.25). 

21. How far into space will the new California telescope 
penetrate? (p. 10). 

22. In what country does a wife walk a dozen paces behind 
“her lord and master’? (p. 18). 

23. What American Boy Scouts have killed lons in Africa? 
(p. 36). 

24. How many people who fly for pleasure in England own 
their own planes? (p. 62). 


25. Of what material are Burmese bridges made? (p. 31). 
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MAN STRETCHES HIS UNIVERSE 


6 XCITING READING” is found in the announcement 
k of a new telescope to be erected in California, for edi- 
tors discover here an illustration of ‘‘ the unquenchable 

ambition of finite man to comprehend the infinite universe.” 
With this new reflector telescope with its 200-inch lens—surpass- 
ing the present 100-inch telescope on Mount Wilson—astrono- 
mers expect to penetrate perhaps possibly a billion of light-years 
into space. What does this mean? The newspapers, in an effort 
to make astronomical jargon intelligible to their readers, point 
out that light travels at the rate of 186,600 miles a second, and 


From the New York Times 


THE GREATEST TELESCOPE AND THE GREATER TO COME 


Here is pictured the 100-inch reflector on Mount Wilson, with a 
dotted line showing the relative size of the 200-inch telescope which is 


to be built to surpass it. The new telescope will cost several million 
dollars. Its construction, we read in the press, is due to the initiative 
of Dr. George Ellery Hale, former director at Mount Wilson. 


that a light-year is the distance traversed by a ray of light in 
twelve months. So far away are the more distant stars, and so 
long does it take their light to reach us, that the astronomers 
who study them with the help of modern telescopes see ‘‘not 
what is happening to-day, but,’’ in the words of the New York 
Times, ‘‘events that occurred before there were men, possibly 
before there was life of any kind, on earth.” 

What will science gain from this extension of man’s vision into 
the infinite—‘‘where the wheeling systems darken, and our 
benumbed conceiving soars? ”’ Scientists quoted in the press tell 
us of the possibility of making weather maps of Mars, and of 
exploring the secrets of the spiral nebule. The Washington 
Post even suggests that ‘‘the origin of matter is the chief question 
which les within the probable field of survey by scientists, who 
with a new telescope will be able to explore the regions of hitherto 
unsounded space.” Yes, says the Washington Star, the mysteries 
of the skies are being solved, ‘‘but there is no answer to the 
greatest question of all, the nature and purpose of the universe. ”’ 


The story which starts all these conjectures comes in an ASs0- 
ciated Press dispatch from Pasadena carrying a statement from | 
the California Institute of Technology, reading in part: 


“The International Education Board has made an appropria- 
tion to the California Institute of Technology in Pasadena for 
the construction of an astrophysical observatory and laboratory, 
to be equipped with a 200-inch reflecting telescope and many 
auxiliary instruments. 

‘“‘The newfobservatory, which will be designed to supplement, 
not to duplicate, the Mount Wilson Observatory of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, will comprise two main parts. One 
of these will be the 200-inch telescope with its buildings, dome 
and auxiliary equipment, to be erected on the most favorable 
mountain site that can be found within effective working dis- 
tance of the associated groups of investigators and their extensive 
scientific equipment. 

‘‘The other will be an astrophysical laboratory on the campus 
of the California Institute in Pasadena. This new laboratory 
will be equipped with instruments and all necessary facilities 
for the study and interpretation of the observational results 
obtained with the 200-inch telescope. 


Of the uses of the new telescope, the announcement says: 


“Tt should render possible the exploration of many ‘island 
universes’ beyond the Milky Way, the nearest two or three of 
which are now but slightly known. 

“Tt should tell us something about the evolution of these 
spiral nebule, millions of light-years distant, and much about 
the development of the stars of our galactic system, one of which 
is the sun with its encircling planets. 

“Tt should solve many of the problems of physics or chemise 
that depend upon the enormous masses or temperatures, or 
upon the immense density or extreme tenuity, exhibited by 
celestial bodies in which titanic experiments exceeding the 
capacity of any terrestrial laboratory are constantly in progress. 

“Incidentally, it should reveal hundreds of millions of stars 
and hundreds of thousands of nebule beyond the range of 
existing telescopes.” 


The new telescope, we read in a New York Times dispatch 
from Los Angeles, will surpass by from five to ten times the 
power of the present largest astronomical instrument in the 
world, the 100-inch Hooker telescope on Mount Wilson near 
Pasadena. It is expected that the telescope ‘‘will penetrate 
hundreds of millions of light-years into space—according to 
some estimates, even a billion light-years.’’ The present Mount 
Wilson telescope has within its photographic range about 1,500,- 
000,000 stars, and the larger instrument ought to take in several 
hundred million more. The construction of the 200-inch mirror 
presents the most difficult problem in making the telescope, we 
read further. ‘‘For the first time in the manufacture of large 
mirrors an attempt will be made to use fused quartz, which is 
almost proof against the changes of temperature that affect 
glass and other materials of which mirrors are made.’”’ 

Chief among the possibilities of the giant telescope ‘‘comes the 
sounding of the remoter depths of space,’’ writes Henry Norris 
Russell, Professor of Astronomy at Princeton, in a statement for 
The Times. This will include the ‘‘resolution’”’ of the spiral 
nebule into separate stars, and proof that they are really ‘‘island 
universes.’’ There will be increased knowledge of the stars 
through better spectroscopic analysis of their light, investiga- 
tion into the temperature of the stars— 


“Measures of heat may be made upon the planets, too, and 
in this way the long-vexed question of the temperature of Mars 
has been settled. With the larger image given by the great 
telescope it should be possible to make separate measures of the 
temperatures of even the smaller areas upon the planet, and to 
have a good night’s work end with a weather map of Mars—at 
least as far as the temperature goes. 

“Even the nearest of our celestial neighbors, the moon, may 
yield some of her secrets to the new searchers.” 


But what is the practical use of such extension of telescopic 
power? The chief utility lies in the realm of pure knowledge, 
admits The Times editorially, but it goes on to remark that: 


‘The pursuit of pure knowledge often leads to discoveries 
extremely useful in every-day affairs. The lines of helium in the 
spectrum of the sun led to its discovery among the elements of 
| the earth; the requirements of difficult problems of astronomy 

led to the invention of the caleulus, without which modern 
engineering and many useful achievements in the sciences 
would have been impossible, and quite recently to the formu- 
) lation of the theory of relativity, which has laid its modifying 
eo on more than one science, with effects not yet fully mani- 
est.” 


But “with giant telescopes, as with longer legs, or larger office 
' buildings, indefinite increase in size does not always mean in- 
. creased utility,” remarks the New York Herald Tribune: ‘‘one 
reaches the point of diminishing returns.’’ Several of the larger 


telescopes have been found slightly disappointing, we read, the 
difficulties being of two chief origins: 


“Some are due to slight deformations of mirrors or lenses by 
their own great weights or by differences of temperature on the 
_ two sides. 
“Others originate in the air. The beam of light that strikes 
_ the 100-inch mirror has traversed a cylinder of air having that 
same diameter, like a core punched out of an enormous apple. 
A cylinder of air so wide as this is likely to contain many varia- 
_ tions of temperature or density, thus causing irregularities within 
the beam of light. The much smaller air cylinder that carries 
light for a nine-ineh lens is more likely to be optically perfect. 
“For the conquest of difficulties due to the air the new tele- 
scope promises little. Its real contribution is likely to be in 
facts learned about construction and supports suitable to keep 
such giant mirrors distortionless.”’ 


THE RADIO REALLOCATION RUMPUS 


FTER TWO YEARS OF STUDY, experiment, and con- 
A sultation with radio engineering experts, the Federal 
Radio Commission will put into effect on November 11 
what the Washington Star calls ‘‘the most drastic curative it has 
yet prescribed for the nation’s broadeasting ills.’ This is an 
allocation plan which is expected to place radio reception on a 
higher plane than it has heretofore enjoyed. The genera: public, 
through changed wave-lengths, decreased power assignments, 
and the splitting up of the time allocated to certain stations, will 
find that interference has been practically eliminated by the new 
plan, predicts Capt. Guy Hill, the Commission’s broadcasting 
engineer, in a Cincinnati Enquirer article. 
Millions of radio ‘‘fans”’ will recall that when Congress enacted 
a law establishing a Radio Commission, almost two years ago, 
it vested the members of the new body with authority to license 
broadcasting stations for one year; to determine to whom licenses 
should be granted; and to fix wave-lengths. power, and hours of 
operation. According to Captain Hill: : 


“The Commission was instructed by law to make the radio- 
broadeasting facilities equal for each of the five zones into which 
the country is divided. The law has been both an aid and a 
hindrance in working out a satisfactory allocation. Its principal 
defect is that the zones are not based on any principles of radio- 
engineering, and that in making a reallocation to comply with the 
jaw, an unscientific zone arrangement proved a rather bother- 

cme obstacle.” 


‘Rarely has any Federal organization been subjected to such 
a variety of pressure, argument, and complaint as the Commis- 
sion,’’ observes the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘but many of the complaints 
comefrom commercial broadcasters, who are out to make money.”’ 
In a North American Newspaper Alliance article by Martin 
Codel, we learn that— 


“‘ About sixty stations, with powers ranging from 1,000 to 50,- 
000 watts, have won places on the forty cleared channels. More 
than 100 stations, with powers ranging from 250 to 1,000 watts, 
have been placed on the thirty-four regional channels. On these 
also there will be much time-sharing, especially in the fourth 
zone, but the stations will be spaced far enough apart geographi- 
cally (from 1,000 to 1,500 miles) to preclude interference. 
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“Four channels at the extreme lower end of the broadeast 
band have had a dozen stations of varying power and of varying 
size and importance assigned to them. The power maximum 
has been fixt at 25,000 watts, but the Commission may authorize 
power up to 50,000 watts to determine from this experiment 
whether interference will result. 

“The order that chain programs can not be duplicated by 
stations on cleared channels for more than one hour during the 
evenings, unless the stations are separated 300 miles or more, 
will be made effective with the reallocation of November 11.” 


“‘In such a new industry,” explains the St. Louis Star, ‘‘it is 
impossible for the Federal Radio Commission to do exact jus- 
tice to all.”’ As the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot points out: 


$559553 poy / 
3555 Pur: / 
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GO AS FAR AS YOU LIKE, MISTER! 
—Spencer in the Omaha World-Herald. 


“Tt must be remembered that the Commission was faced 
with a task of almost unimaginable difficulty. The broadeasting 
band has room for only about 165 stations of 500 watts or more 
operating at the same time. To divide such a small number of 
stations among the five radio zones, and to apportion the stations 
in each zone among the various States in accordance with 
population, was no easy matter. The task was further com- 
plicated by the necessity of providing for the large number of 
stations of less than 500 watts, all insistent upon retaining a 
place on the ether. 

“Tt was inevitable that the Commission should disappoint 
many stations and many localities. There will be complaints. 
But the wonder is, not that complaints should arise, but that the 
Commission should have succeeded so well in tucking away a 
large number of stations in a sharply limited broadcasting area.” 


The Commission, we are reminded by the Chicago Daily News, 
“has declared that the interests of radio listeners are paramount.” 
Furthermore, we read in the Baltimore Sun: 


“The Radio Board declares that it has divided the channels 
of communication so as best to serve the public as a whole. It 
has ordered many changes, abolished many stations, and cur- 
tailed the privileges of many others. It would be too much to 
expect that the Commission has succeeded in achieving all that 
it hoped to accomplish, but there is reason to believe that the 
new regulations will demonstrate their usefulness in practise. 
They should be given a fair trial. 

“Finally, any station dissatisfied with its assignment will be 
given opportunity to appear before the Commission and show 
that public interest, convenience or necessity would be served 
by better assignment. This is evidence that this body is not 
proceeding in an arbitrary manner.” 
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BIG BUSINESS “RECOGNIZES” RUSSIA 


N ENTERING WEDGE which may ultimately lead to 
A official recognition by the United States is seen by Soviet 
newspapers in the contract recently signed by the Soviet 
Union with the International General Electric Company, of 
New York, under which the electrical concern is to export to 
Russia between $21,000,000 and $26,000,000 worth of machinery 
and equipment. But what becomes of the claims, amounting to 
$1,750,000, which General Electric holds against the Moscow 
régime for the confiscation of property in Russia? Some reports 
say that the Soviet Government is 
willing to settle these claims, others 
think the American firm has waived its 
claim in consideration for new busi- 
ness. The New York Times admits 
that it has been unable to learn defi- 
nitely whether General Electric has 
abandoned its claims; whether the 
Soviet Government has given up 
its policy of refusing to recognize 
foreign property rights which existed 
prior to the overthrow of the Czarist 
Government, or whether an out-and- 
out compromise has been entered into 
by the parties to the contract. Many 
of our editors are inclined to believe 
that such an understanding exists; an 
arrangement, for example, whereby 
the cost of satisfying General Electrie’s 
claim against the Soviet Government 
is ‘‘tacked onto” the price it is charg- 
ing for its electrical apparatus. 
According to the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation, of New York City, com- 
mercial representatives of the Soviet 
Government in the United States: 


Keystone View photograph 


HE STARTS THE SOVIET SETTLING UP 


“All claims of our company against the Soviet Goy- 


“The six-year purchasing contract 
signed with the International General 
Electric Company for long-term credit 
purchases from that company involves 
a total sum of from $21,000,000 to 
about $26,000,000. The arrangements 
made include technical cooperation. 

“The Soviet Union is now the chief European market for 
American agricultural machinery. It is the third largest Euro- 
pean market for American electrical machinery. It stands sixth 
among all foreign countries importing American cotton, and 
eleventh among those importing American industrial machinery. 

“Before the war Russia’s annual purchases in the United 
States were only $40,000,000. During the Soviet fiscal year, 
ending September 30 last, Soviet orders placed in the United 
States amounted to nearly $100,000,000. During 1926-1927 
they were $72,000,000, and in 1925-1926 they were $49,000,000. 

“Tt is interesting to note that the Soviet Union has so far re- 
covered from the war and the revolution that its purchases here 
are 250 per cent. of those of 1913.” 


ernment... 


One of the papers which believes the Soviet has capitulated to 
“*big business’’ in the International General Electric matter is the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, which says: 


“Two features of this transaction make it of larger interest 
than an ordinary Big Business deal. The Soviet has agreed 
to settle the General Electric’s claim; it has found it expedient to 
recognize its international obligation as to the property of for- 
eigners. Perhaps with widening trade relations with the rest of 
the world it may see the wisdom of a general reversal of its 
policies of confiscation. 

“The second feature is that the negotiations were carried to 
successful conclusion with the knowledge of the State Depart- 
ment. The whole transaction is proof of the Department’s con- 
tention that absence of normal diplomatic relations is no bar to 
American trade with Russia, and that the Department itself 
places no obstacles in the way of such trade.” 


arising from the annulment of prop- 

erty rights relating to our interests in Russia,’ will 

be settled upon the completion of the General Electric- 

Soviet contract, announces Clark H. Minor, President 
of International General Electric. 


Will the Soviet-General Electric deal have any effect on the | 
State Department’s attitude toward recognition of the Moscow | 


régime? As the Indianapolis News explains: 

“Our Government, through all administrations since the 
Communists overturned government in Russia, repudiated con- 
tracts, and seized property belonging to foreigners as well as 
lands and goods owned by Russians, has stood out rigidly against 
recognizing Soviet rule until reparation is made. There has been 
some discomfort resulting from the absence of ministers and con- 
suls in Russia, but American trade has, notwithstanding this 
disadvantage, steadily increased in volume. No sign has been 
given that the American attitude has 
changed, but Russian newspapers are 
expressing the hope that the General 
Electric contract will be the opening of 
the way to formal recognition.” 


Brooklyn Eagle: ‘‘If American claims 
against Russia are settled, one of the 
obstacles in the way of official recog- 
nition disappears.’”’ As this paper in- 
terprets the recent deal: : 


“For the moment Russian recogni- 
tion is no nearer, altho the Inter- 
national General Electric Company 
has received a contract which involves 
acceptance of its claims against the 
Soviet Government. The Soviet au- 
thorities add a ‘bonus’ for the successful 
completion of acontract. The ‘bonus’ 
represents the agreed value of the prop- 
erty of the General Electric Company 
which was confiscated under the Lenin 
decree. The confiscation stands. The 
American claim is not formally rec- 
ognized. But the General Electric 
Company gets the money. 

“Tn the end the State Department 
may be compelled to accept some such 
‘face-saving’ arrangement for all the 
American claims. That we have lost 
much of our fear of Bolshevist propa- 
ganda is evident. We permit an army 
of Soviet officials and employees to 
travel about the United States un- 
molested. It would be no more 
difficult to keep a watchful eye on a 
Russian embassy and a few Russian 
consulates than it is to scrutinize the activities of the official 
Russian Information Bureau in Washington and the enormous 
apparatus of the Amtorg Trading Corporation in New York.’ 


Thatis The Hagle’s view. When we cross the Brooklyn Bridge, 
however, we find the New York Times saying: 


“Tt would be unfortunate if the Soviet Government were to 
get the impression that the contract which it has made with 
General Electric foreshadows a change in America’s policy 
toward Russia. This is not the first or only American corpora- 
tion of importance to interest itself in Russian development. 
Nor has there been any effort by the American Government to 
dissuade Americans from doing business with Russia. On the 
contrary, successive Administrations, beginning with that of 
President Wilson, have made it plain that commerce and recog- 
nition are not one and the same. 

“‘Americans share with Russians the hope that extensive and 
productive development will soon be possible in Russia. When 
that time comes, it will be to the interest of both parties to see 
that American capital is represented. But this can occur apart 
from diplomatie recognition. For reasons of home polities the 
Soviet authorities are now, as usual, hailing the new contract as 
being of diplomatic significance. But the truth is that the 
recognition of Russia will take place, not as the result of the 
activities of the American business men, but because of changes 
in policy by Soviet Russia. When the Soviet Government 
makes compensation for confiscated property and acknowledges 
the debts of its predecessors, recognition will not be far off. 
Till then trade with Russia will continue to be encouraged, the 
only limitations being those which result from the attitude of the 
Russians themselves.” 


One thing is certain, believes the © 
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CHINA TURNS TO AMERICA 


HERE ARE BUT THREE PARALLELS in modern 

history to the tremendous undertaking of the Chinese 

Nationalists, notes the Boston Globe: The reorganiza- 
tion of Russia under the Soviet; the reconstruction of France 
after the fall of the Bourbons, and the building up of the United 
States after the battle of Yorktown. In each of these three 
cases, we are told, a people found 
themselves faced by the task of 
rearing a structure of government 
from bottom to top. On every 
side’ lay the litter of a dis- 
credited and defeated past. There 
were dissenting voices on every 
hand, yet in each instance leaders 
emerged to knit a structure em- 
bodying the essence of the new 
experiment in government. Is 
China to follow the example of 
Franee, Russia, and the United 
States through the elevation of 
Chiang Kai-shek, victorious Can- 
tonese military leader, to’ the 
Presidency? 

One of the first acts of the 
Nationalist Government, after 
organizing under ten different ex- 
ecutive departments, was the 
selection of Dr. Edwin W. Kem- 
merer, of Princeton University, 
to supervise the reorganization 
of China’s finances and currency. 
Furthermore, we read in a New 
York Herald Tribune editorial: 


Underwood & Underwood photograph 


TO CURE CHINA’S MONEY TROUBLES 


“The young Nationalist Gov- 
ernment has named Henry Ford, 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, Owen D. Dr. 
Young, Robert N. Harper, and 
Edwin R. A. Seliigmann to act as 
‘honorary economic advisers.’ Just 
what the title means is not clear, 
but if it be true that Mr. Ford 
has offered to build a highway 
from Shanghai to Nanking, in re- 
turn for a five-year freedom from custom duties, one may guess 
the kind of hope that les behind the appointments. 

‘*But coupled with this appeal for American friendship comes 
the announcement that China intends to ask immediate cancella- 
tion of the extraterritorial treaties. Extraterritoriality means 
exemption from local law; foreigners in China, in general, have 
for eighty years been tried before their own officials rather than 
in the Chinese courts. It is a system which originally facili- 
tated peaceful relations and averted conflict, but it has been 
abused, and in late years the Chinese have increasingly objected 
to it. 

“There is no doubt that the extraterritorial system is an in- 
fringement of Chinese sovereignty, and the Powers have some- 
times seemed to demand from China a standard of justice which 
they certainly do not require of some of the more turbulent 
sovereignties of the West. But the Nationalists, who for the 
first time in a decade have united China under one government, 
and now need foreign aid to meet their gigantic problems of 
reconstruction, might well have waited a little before delivering 
such an ultimatum.”’ 


Of the recent happenings in China, the invitation of Dr. 
Kemmerer seems to have stirred up the most editorial discussion, 
probably because the selection of Chiang Kai-shek and the 
demand for the abolition of extraterritoriality were foreseen. In 
the opinion of the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, the Princeton pro- 
fessor, who has acted as financial adviser to a number of foreign 
governments, “‘is unquestionably one of the best-informed men 


Edwin W. Kemmerer, of Princeton University, has been 
engaged by the new Nationalist Government to show China 
how to reform its currency, taxation system, and banking. 
The task of this monetary pathologist and his staff will be to 
establish a uniform currency on a gold basis, and a central 
bank of issue that may eventually be expanded into a Chinese 
Federal Reserve System 
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living on problems connected with national budgets, taxation, 
and finance.”’ No one is better fitted to undertake the rehabili- 
tation of the Chinese currency system, agrees the Manchester 
Union. And, while Dr. Kemmerer has successfully handled 
similar jobs in Poland, Chile, Bolivia, Ecuador, Egypt, South 
Africa, Mexico, Guatemala, the Philippines, and Colombia, the 
task he now faces, thinks the New Hampshire daily, ‘‘will be 
more intricate than any he has attempted in the past.’? As the 
Boston Globe points out: 


“The problems facing the re- 
constructionists in China are 
gigantic—desolation of vast terri- 
tories by war, flood, and famine; 
dislocation of industry; disper- 
sion of political authority; the 
complete dissidence of the last 
remnants of a national form of 
rule which was, only twenty years 
ago, absolute and unchallenged 
in authority over a fifth of Eur- 
asia; the utter overturn of cus- 
toms, public views, and social 
practises rooted 5,000 years deep 
in Oriental soil. Upon such débris 
of the past her leaders accost the 
problem of building a modern 
Republic which will solve diffi- 
culties, reintegrate social and 
political solidarity, create accep- 
table and ‘suitable governmental 
machinery, and weld together, 
after achaos of war, a people eager 
to assume their place among the 
Powers of the modern world. 

“The method of attack is in- 
spiring and courageous. China’s 
energetic young statesmen are 
already reaching abroad in all 
directions for the talent they re- 
quire. Peking, historic seat of 
the Manchus, is abandoned for 
good. An American architect has 
been chosen and given the task of 
laying out Nanking on lines of a 
complete modern capital. Flood 
control has been considered, and 
a solution worked out whereby 
the dangerous overflow of rivers 
is to be turned to commercial ser- 
vice in a new system of canals. 
In Tientsin alone the Republic 
proposes to spend $50,000,000 on such works. Harbors are to be 
deepened to aid commercial expansion. Problems of currency, 
government financial policy, banking, taxes, and distribution of 
national revenues, have been allotted to a committee of experts. 
Provincial reorganization and national federation are occupying 
the attention of another committee. The very magnitude of all 
this challenges the imagination of the world.” 


It is considered gratifying that China should look to the 
United States for expert financial and engineering advice in the 
circumstances. Moreover, believes the Providence Journal, 
“after the new Chinese Republic has obtained the information 
and advice which it seeks, it does not intend to neutralize the 
advantages thereby gained by impeding the development of 
stronger economic ties with the rest of the world.” Of course, 
admits the Seattle Times: 


“‘Nobody believes that American financial and industrial 
leaders have a monopoly of administrative or organizing ability, 
yet other countries have looked here for help and advice and have 
had reason to congratulate themselves. 

“Wor several years Dr. Arthur Millspaugh administered the 
finances of Persia. So successful was he in that work that the 
Persians were accustomed to regard him as just a little below the 
Shah. Their petitions usually began: ‘O Allah! O Shah! O 
Dr. Millspaugh!’ In Hungary, Jeremiah Smith of Boston gave 
valuable service. When he had finished his work the Hungarian 
Government offered him $100,000, which he declined. 
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“Tn no fewer than half a dozen other countries Americans 
have acted as financial and economic advisers since the World 
War. S. Parker Gilbert, formerly of the United States Treasury 
Department, is now serving as Agent-General of the German 
Reparations Commission. It will be recalled that it was an 
American commission, headed by Charles G. Dawes, that found 
a solution of the knotty problems of reparations. 

“China is beginning a great reconstruction program. The 
best brains available will be needed to earry on the public enter- 
prises, to promote industries, and to organize the government.” 

In some quarters, observes the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal, the invitation extended to Mr. Ford and others to 
serve as honorary economic 
advisers is interpreted as the 
opening wedge in the quest 
a large American loan. 
Tennessee 


for 
But, declares this 
paper, ‘‘whatever the motive, 
the Nationalist 
making an intelligent effort to 
give China stable government.” 

Of the steps which the Na- 
tionalist Government is said to 
have taken on October 19 
toward abolishing extraterri- 
toriality, American papers are 
somewhat divided. ‘“‘Eixtra- 
territorial rights,’”’ explains the 
Des Moines Tribune, ‘‘means 
that citizens of other countries, 
who happen to live perma- 
nently or temporarily in China, 
ean not be called to account 
by Chinese courts, but if 
charged with any infraction of 
the law, must be tried by the 
courts of their own country.” 
Immediate relinquishment of 
these rights, we are told, has 
been demanded in a note to all 
the Treaty Powers. Accordinz to an Indianapolis News editorial: 
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CHINA PREPARES AN OUTDOOR SPORT 
AMERICAN ECONOMISTS 


FOR THE 


“China has sent identic notes to all nations having extra- 
territorial privileges in the country, asking for cooperation in 
their abolishment. While the principle involved has existed in 
the Orient for almost 300 years, its application on a broad seale 
began in 1840. Great Britain then negotiated a treaty with the 
Chinese rulers that established a consular court system. Under 
this arrangement, British nationals in China, accused of legal 
infractions, were tried in these courts instead of by the Chinese. 
Another effect of the extraterritorial idea was the creation of 
national and international zones inside the country. These 
infringements on domestic sovereignty now ris? as troublesome 
issues in dealing with the new Government. 

“The explanation for the need of extraterritoriality, as voiced 
by foreign Powers in the beginning, was that an imperfect 
Chinese court structure and a weak central government at 
Peking left no other way out if foreign interests were to have 
adequate protection. The uncertainty about achieving compre- 
hensive reforms in antiquated methods, both in the protection 
of property and the trial of foreigners accused of offenses, still 
complicates the situation. 

“The position of the American Government has been that, 
altho the principle could not be defended as a permanent policy, 
the capacity of the Chinese to maintain equity and justice must 
be assured before all the concessions could be surrendered. In 
a considerable degree this has been the stand of the British: It 
reflects the decision arrived at in the Washington Conference in 
1922. A mixed commission, appointed to i quire into native 
Chinese courts and jurisprudence, reported in 1926. The con- 
clusion was that enough advance had not been made to justify 
a relinquishment of foreign privileges in their entirety.” 


On the other hand, the Newark News believes that China is 
in a position to demand that she be treated as an equal: 
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‘She has cleaned house, throwing out the rival war-lord: 
who have kept the country upheaved ever since the overthroy 
of the monarchy. The country is united beyond expectation, 
under a government of moderate temper which shows evidence 
of stability. 

“Tf this new China continues along its present path, the de- 
mand will have to be granted. The safest way to make a 
change is by friendly cooperation. The Chinese have not been 
unreasonable. They have recognized the necessity of improving 
their courts and have labored to effect the judicial reforms 
that will remove all excuse for the extraterritorial courts. 
Whether or not the re-orms are adequate as yet, the Powers 
should be anticipating the time when extraterritoriality can be 
abolished. They ought to let 
China see they are actually 
moving toward that end.” 


That Chiang Kai-shek, the 
youthful commander of the 
Nationalist forees in China’s 
civil war, has the interests of 
the entire country at heart is 
the conclusion reached by the 
Seattle Times, which believes 
that the new Republic, under 
his guiding hand, “‘is in a fair 
way to realize its dream of a 
strong, stable, and unified 
government.” This is ‘also 
the belief of the Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot, Springfield Union, 
and Philadelphia Jnquirer. 
‘‘Chiang Kai-shek,’ we are 
reminded by the Detroit Free 
Press, ‘“was among the first 
to realize the danger of a Chi- 
nese alliance with the Soviet 
Government. At a time when 
the Reds had obtained virtual 
control of the Nationalist 
movement, he broke with the 
agents of Moscow and started 
with a clean slate.’’ Lewis S. Gannett, who has talked with the 
“Chairman of the Executive Council” of the Nationalist 
Government, to use Chiang Kai-shek’s correct title, also points 
out in a New York Herald Tribune article that— 

‘““He is young, and he is modern. He studied in Japan in 
that period, just after the Russo-Japanese War, when the youth 
of China flocked across the Yellow Sea, believing that the little 
men of Nippon would lead them to salvation. 

“The task of organizing modern China is immense beyond 


conception. But if any man in China to-day is competent to 
assume the direction of that task, it is Chiang Kai-shek.” 
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—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


But, maintains the Troy Record, ‘‘one can not take a country 
such as China, accustomed for generations, as it has been, to 
famine, bribery, and revolution, and make it over in a day.” 
And the New York Times adds: 


“It would be wrong to assume that it is much more than a 
ratification of the existing arrangement among the Chinese 
leaders. Chiang Kai-shek has been the head of the Nationalist 
Government in fact, if not in name, for the last six months or 
more. The change of the label from ‘Generalissimo’ to ‘ Presi- 
dent’ should not mislead us. The same is true of the word 
‘Republic,’ which has taken the place of ‘Empire’ in the last 
sixteen years. Americans, thinking in terms of their own 
Government, are inclined to accept China as a republic in fact, 
as well as in name, whereas the Government is still a dictator- 
ship. There is no Parliament, no Constitution in force, no ex- 
pression of the public will by ballot, no effective public opinion 
able to control and direct the acts of officials. 

‘The regeneration of China can be achieved only by slow and 
painful work. Not in a year, or even in a decade, can the 
transformation of a people still largely in a medieval state of 
civilization into a modern nation be effected.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


~ Epvcator finds girls lead boys—and a me chase it is.— 
Wall Street Journal. mt 


Fewer accidents are caused by traffic jams than by pickled 
drivers.— Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


WomEN may not always keep their agreements, but they cer- 


tainly keep their compacts.— Arkansas Gazette. 


Tue “‘talkies,” we are told, have come to stay. So much for 


the hope that they had just popped in for a chat.—Punch. 


A Minnesota farmer inquires: ‘‘ What is farm relief, anyway?”’ 


“Mostly it is the feeling that comes after a strenuous Presidential 


Press. 


break him.— Norfolk Virginian- 
_ Pilot. 


eampaign. — St. Paul Pioneer 


His own elothes make the 
man, but .women’s clothes 


Most businesslike thing the 
Government can do is to keep 
out of business.— Wall Street 
Journal. 


Wirt the shake-up of her 
bootleg kingdom, Philadelphia 
is indeed a city of quakers.— 
Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


PERSONALLY we crave lux- 
uries, but we have never seen 
a $5,000 funeral that we 
wanted.—Dallas News. 


Tue biggest business of this 
generation is to nail down peace 
before the race forgets what 
war is.— Boston Herald. 
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THE most essential factor in 
breaking an airplane record is 
to shatter nothing but the 
record.—Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


ADVERTISEMENT Says that 
the secret of poise is money in 
the bank. At least, it’s the 
secret of balance.—Arkansas 
Gazette. 


Parapox: The candidate for 
Vice-President either gets the 
job and has nothing to do, or 
loses the job and goes to work. 
— Detroit News. 


AVIATOR GEORGE STORCK has 
started on a flight around the 
world. Storck and Byrd are showing the way to the other 
fowls of the air.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


Enterep for the $25,000 Durant Prohibition enforcement 
plan prize: If you talk dry, act that way.— Dallas News. 


Even tho you get in the public eye, you may be just a little 
squirt. Look at the grapefruit Corvallis (Ore.) Gazette-Times. 


In Texas there is a campaign for municipal ownership of electric 
power-plants. We offer the campaign slogan: ‘“‘Own your own 
ohm.’’— Life. 


Tur Philadelphia investigation discloses that more than 
1,000,000 gallons of aleohoi were diverted last year, to say nothing 
of the persons who drank it.—San Diego Union. 


Musso.ini says he wants ‘“‘to elevate the standard of living 
of millions upon millions of agriculturists.” We didn’t know 
Italy was having an election—American Lumberman (Chicago). 


Einstein says two of his passions are playing the violin and 
absolute solitude. Well, we don’t know any easier way a man 
can achieve the latter than by doing the former.—American 


Lumberman. 
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4 QUEER, WAY TO 
—=-Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


Anp when a millionaire’s money talks, it usually talks about 
more money.—Dallas News. 


PERFECT poise, we would say, is not looking self-conscious in a 
rumble-seat.—American Lumberman. 


Iv is gathered from the many articles printed that the secret 
of health is still a seeret —Wall Street Journal. 


Wuar the great American home needs right now is a con- 
opener a woman can operate.—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 


CERTAIN hotels advertise that they have special rooms fr 
reducing figures. We shall take our bill into one of these roo: s 
before we pay it.—Punch. 


Tue whole problem is how 
to trim the war debts without 
trimming the war creditors. 
—Dallas News. 


In Finland they call bootleg 
liquor korpikunsen kyyneleita 
even before drinking it.—New 
York Evening Post. 


Or course helium is nice and 
safe around fire, but what we 
need is a gas that is safe to step 
on.—Canton Repository. 


In these slenderized days 
milady’s problem isn’t keeping 
up with the Joneses; it’s keeping 
down with the Joneses.—Ar- 
kansas Gazette. 


We see where our fellow- 
citizen Tom Edison has re- 
ceived a gold medal. Tom will 
make a name for himself some 
of these days.—Dallas News. 


CuiotHes make the girl, ac- 
cording to a fashion writer. 
But, somehow, the job doesn’t 
seem to be finished in the ma- 
jority of cases.— Norfolk Ledger- 
Dispatch. 
= AN airplane uses 60 per 
cent. of its power to stay up 
and 40 per cent. to go ahead, 
which is about a 30-per-cent. 
better break than falls to the 
average man.— Detroit News. 


A New York official has 
been given a jail sentence for a 
$16,000,000 public-works sean- 
dal. Petty graft is dangerous. That fellow’s mistake was not 
going in for oil— San Diego Union. 


Tue overhead in the bootlegging business is, we suppose, paid 
to the ‘‘higher-ups.”—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 
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SWEAR OFF 


ANTHROPOLOGISTS always go away from home to search for 
the missing link. Thanks for the compliment.—Toledo Blade. 


Curcaco is planning a 192-mile subway, probably so there will 
be some safe way for a man to go home.—American Lumberman. 


Aupert B. Faux says he isn’t taking any interest in politics 
this year and, just to even things up, politics isn’t taking any 
interest in Albert.—New York Evening Post. 


We don’t accuse him of commercializing art, but the other 
night a California undertaker played ‘Waiting for You” on 
a trumpet at a lodge function —The Thomas E. Pickerill Service. 


The Massachusetts Commissioner of Public Safety tells us 
that the soldiers guarding a New Bedford cotton mill, pictured 
in these pages October 20, were National Guard troops, and not 
State troopers. 


AN OPPOSITION GREEK NEWSPAPER ON MR. VENIZELOS 


“Tf we could buy our hats and everything else we need to wear and to eat by paying for them with pacts, Greece would certainly recognize 


the great abilities of her pact-making Premier.”’ 


—Helliniki (Athens). 


‘VENIZELOS AS A PEACE-ANGEL OF THE BALKANS 


peace,’ said Premier Venizelos of Greece, in explaining 

his visits to Jugoslavia, Italy, France, and England. 
And France should not worry because he has concluded a pact 
with Premier Mussolini, the Greek statesman maintains, for it 
is merely a general arbitration agreement. As quoted by the 
editor of the Paris Pax, a political and diplomatic weekly, Mr. 
Venizelos declared also that he had given the Belgrade Govern- 
ment all necessary explanations regarding his understanding with 
Premier Mussolini, and, furthermore, he averred that he is con- 
sidering making a proposal to Albania, because he means ‘‘to 
establish complete peace between my country and all my neigh- 
bors, including those of Angora.’’ Confidently then he as- 
serted that after he has signed pacts of friendship with the entire 
Balkan world, it will be time for Greece as well as for her neigh- 
bors to disarm completely, and thus the heavy expenses of arma- 
ment will be eliminated, and ‘‘our budgets will balance them- 
selves.” A Greek newspaper which is reported to reflect the 
ideas of the Greek Premier, the Athens Patris, has this to say: 


Nie CAN PREVENT ME from working for 


““The geographical position of Greece is such that there are 
differences of interests and of opinions between Greece and her 
neighbors. Our Balkan neighbors are free from the troubles of 
the Mediterranean, whereas Greece is surrounded, in more than 
half of her territory, by the sea. Therefore her interests make it 
imperative for her to be on the most friendly terms with her 
neighbors of the Mediterranean. Other Powers bordering on 
the same sea will realize that our relations with Italy are a ques- 
tion of vital importance to us, and treat us accordingly.” 


Referring to the pact he signed with Jugoslavia, this news- 
paper informs us of a statement made by Mr. Venizelos to the 
effect that Jugoslavia was ‘‘kept fully informed of our doings in 
Rome, and Italy knows perfectly well what I want to do in 
Belgrade.’’? The important point is that Greece has settled her 
relations with Jugoslavia, according to Mr. Venizelos. Com- 
paring the pacts of Rome and of Belgrade, the Athens Eleftheron 
Vima remarks: 


“That France immediately after the signature of the Greco- 
Italian pact should express the desire to see Greco-Jugoslay 
relations placed on a better basis is only natural. France is the 
ally of Jugoslavia, and is naturally interested in the fortunes of 
that country. Perhaps the idea of a Balkan Locarno, so dear to 


the French, is not feasible as yet. . . . What Mr. Venizelos can . 


do at present is to give all the Balkan peoples a new conscious- 
ness of their interests. And whenever we Balkan peoples reach 
the point where we realize our community of mutual interests, 


then the slogan ‘The Balkans for the Balkan peoples’ will become 
a reality.” 


Among the opposition Greek press, such as the Athens Kathi- 
merini, criticism against Mr. Venizelos is heard because of his 
“having begun his international settlements without at first 
solidifying the country within,” and this newspaper charges 
that: 


“To try to solve our foreign affairs at a time when the internal 
weaknesses of Greece are too apparent to be discust here, is a 
great mistake. Mr. Venizelos said that he is going to make Greece 
much stronger. He should have accomplished that part of his 
program first before concluding agreements that will not be to 
the greatest advantage of the country.” 


The discordant note of the Greek opposition press sounds 
in sharp contrast to the fervor of Jugoslav editors on the sub- 
ject of the Greek-Jugoslav pact. Thus the Belgrade Poititika 
observes: 


‘An old ally of the old Serbia is in Belgrade helping to con- 
tinue the good old work of promoting peace and good-will in the 
peninsula. Whether he will confine himself to signing individual 
pacts, or whether he will proceed to the creation of a wider Balkan 
Loearno, his object will certainly be to preserve the Balkans for 
the Balkan peoples. Therein lies the safety of all of us, including 
Greece.” 


This view is further reflected in the Samoprava, which says: 


“The visit of the Greek Premier is proof of the desire of his 
country to bring about closer relations with Jugoslavia. In this 
connection he may be sure that he will meet with no obstacle this 
side of the frontier, and we hope that his visit will mark a new 
milestone in the history of Balkan relations.” 


Still more emphatic is the opinion of the Belgrade Vreme: 


“Tn the face of the greater objective of Balkan peace, all minor 
objections and cheap calculations should fall to the ground. The 
Greeks and the Serbs should live in friendship, mutually preserv- 
ing their common interests. In this country there is scarcely 
anybody who seriously thinks of imperialism or expansion. 
Balkan peace will be safe as long as it remains in the hands of 
the peoples themselves.” 


Turning to the Turkish press we find the Constantinople 
Vakit averring that it is a fortunate thing for Turkey that the 
pact between Italy and Greece came after the one between Italy 
and Turkey, because if this order had been reversed, ‘“many 
people would hasten to draw all sorts of anti-Turkish conclu- 
sions,” and this newspaper adds: 


_ “However, the course taken by these pacts makes it quite 
natural for Turkey and Greece to sign a similar pact, in view of 
‘the fact that Mr. Mussolini is bending every effort toward the 
betterment of Greco-Turkish relations.” 


; Another Turkish daily, the Constantinople Djwmouriet, in 
commenting upon the Greek-Italian rapprochement, says that, 
“any subsequent improvement of relations between Greece and 
‘Turkey will materially contribute to the preservation of the 
peace both in the Mediterranean and in the Balkans.’”’ When 
‘Mr. Venizelos returned to power, remarks the Constantinople 
Stamboul, it was feared that 
any effort for a Greco-Turkish 
‘rapprochement would be ren- 
dered more difficult, but ‘‘for- 
tunately the subsequent state- 
‘ments of the Greek Premier 
and the entire course of his 
new policy have convinced us 
of his good faith.’’ Further 
comment in the Turkish press 
seems to indicate that as soon 
as a pact is concluded between 
the two former enemies, both 
governments will take up the 
question of their mutual re- 
duction of naval armaments, 
which now area drain on the 
budgets of both countries. 
Bulgaria, being the imme- 
diate neighbor of both Jugo- 
slavia and Greece, naturally 
takes a live interest in the 
Belgrade pact between those 
two countries. Thus the Sofia 
Dnevnik, in giving eredit to 
the activity of Mussolini, says: 


“The pact between Htaly 
and Greece is a great success 
for Mr. Mussolini in his 
efforts for the pacification of 
the Balkans. While the League 
of Nations, and Great Britain, 
and France in particular, re- 
main inactive in the Balkans, 
and have a foreign policy entirely based on their own selfish 
views and aspirations, Italy is busy concluding pacts with 
Turkey and Greece, with the object of extending her peaceful 
influence throughout the peninsula, including Hungary, ‘Rou- 
mania, and Bulgaria. Italy is doing that without imposing the 
views of the victor on the} vanquished and without in any way 
interfering with the peace treaties.” 


From L’ Jilustrazione (Milan) 


At the same time the Sofia Slovo says the following in commend- 
ing Mr. Venizelos’s moderation: 


“Tt would appear rather surprizing that Mr. Venizelos should 
have signed a pact with Italy, while a dozen islands in the Augean, 
strictly Greek in character, are still held by Italy in no uncertain 
way. In any other country of the world such a policy of a pre- 
mier would be condemned as no less than treason. The fact of 
the matter is that Mr. Venizelos considers the rapprochement 
with Italy much more important than the satisfaction of a na- 
tionalistic program at a time when the achievement of Greek 
national unity seems impossible of fulfilment.” 


Roumania is also taking a very active interest in the activities 
of the Greek Premier, as shown in the Bucharest Adeverul: 


“The Greek pact with Italy was a good start for the material- 
ization of a Balkan Locarno. Mr. Venizelos being a man of ac- 
tion felt that it was up to him to take the initiative of a new 
foreign policy. Convinced as he is of the great role that Greece 
is bound to play in the Balkans as wellasin the Mediterranean, 
he started to sign pacts with his neighbors. That he went to 
Rome first was a clever move, because in that way, he rendered 


A PEACE-ANGEL OF THE BALKANS 


Premier Venizelos signing a pact of friendship with Italy in his 
policy to have cordial relations with all the neighbors of Greece. 
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the conclusion of an agreement with Jugoslavia much easier. 
The Roumanian Government follows with confidence and 
equanimity these movements of Mr. Venizelos.” 


Among the Italian press we find the Turin Stampa declaring 
rather sarcastically that the Premier Venizelos of today is 
a different statesman from what he was during the World War, 
“when he fantastically conceived a greater Greece.’ But such 
a conception had little foundation in reality, and the course 
of events that followed gave Venizelos and Greece bitter dis- 
appointment, according to this daily, which continues: 


“The accords that Italy is 
establishing have no character 
of alliance as in the past. 
Italy is making these agree- 
ments, not to prepare for con- 
flicts, but to avoid them. She 
makes them to destroy dan- 
gerous proposals for supremacy 
and to render possible a 
peaceable rectification of the 
most painful errors of the 
treaties of 1919. This policy 
of Italy is being followed in 
several places on the same sea 
in which Greece boasts of her 
magnificent traditions, and for 
which she justly deserves new 
prosperity.” 

Says the Rome Giornale 
d'Italia: 


“Two facts characterize the 
signing of this friendship pact. 
The treaty is the first of this 
kind that Greece has con- 
cluded witha big Power. Rome 
is the first European capital 
that Venizelos visited during 
his first trip abroad after re- 
assuming the government of 
his country. Such facts alone 
are a sufficient demonstration 
of the present political relations 
between Italy and Greece, also 
of the function of the new pact 
in the general frame of the 
Hellenic foreign policy.” 


After asserting that Italy 
can not help rejoicing at the revival of her collaboration with 
Greece because of the ancient traditions and the ‘“‘superb com- 
mon facts that associate Italy with Greece,” this paper says: 


‘“But besides the historical traditions there is a living and evi- 
dent fact that explains this new Italo-Hellenic collaboration. 
Greece is as much as Italy an essentially Mediterranean country, 
and like Italy has contingents of her own population scattered 
all over the world. Greece is like Italy an active and bold mari- 
time country. Their merchant ships meet frequently along the 
sea routes, especially in the Oriental zone of the Mediterranean.” 


To the Diplomatic Correspondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph Premier Venizelos is quoted as saying in part: 


“Peace! Peace! ... That is the single aim of my foreign 
policy. It explains to you the Pact of Friendship, Neutrality, 
and Arbitration, which I coneluded in Rome with Signor Mussc- 
lini. I have come over to London to make this clear to Nr. 
Baldwin and Lord Cushendun, as I think I have already made it 
clear to Mr. Poinearé and Mr. Briand. I also like to think that 
British statesmen will take the same view of this pact as their 
French colleagues, namely that, considered from the standpoint 
of European and Balkan peace, it is ‘‘unimpeachable” .. . 
Yes, that, I imagine, is the right word, unimpeachable.’ 

“T am able and happy to state that, thanks to the Treaty 
signed within the past fortnight, Greece’s relations with Italy 
have at last been placed on a solid footing, on the same basis 
of mutual amity and trust as governs her relations with Great 
Britain and France.” 
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INDIAN ADMIRATION FOR BRITISH WOMEN 


HE SUPERIORITY OF WOMAN’S STATION in 

England compared to the position of her sex in India 

is the most astonishing observation made by an Indian 
politician on his visit to England. The entire freedom of women 
in Russia will be noted with interest in the adjoining column, as a 
right that came to them through revolution. Meanwhile, it is not 
only the English woman’s dignity and freedom that impress 
Neoroji M. Dumasie, but also the confidence with which she 
holds her place. Now in India, he reminds us in the London 
Daily Mail, woman is recognized as man’s inferior, and so much 
so that ‘‘she walks a dozen paces behind her lord and master.” 
Generally she is her husband’s slave, according to this informant, 
who declares that the husband’s will is law, while hers does not 
matter. Often she will rise hours before the dawn to attend to 


Courtesy of ASIA Magazine (New York) 


WOMAN’S NEW DAY IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Educational opportunities, in and out of schools, are as open to women as to men. 


her domestic duty, it is related, and drudgery is her lot, usually 
under the eye, and ‘‘often under the rod”’ of her mother-in-law. 
One of London’s great shopping streets impresses this Indian 
writer: 


“Regent Street always fascinates me. There woman reigns 
supreme. Itisa street of women. The shops are run by women 
for women. One day I tried to calculate the proportion of men 
to the women I saw. Women outnumbered the men by about 
ten to one. 

“We have a street of women in Bombay, my native city. 
But in that street woman does not buy and sell. She is sold. 
It is a street of sorrow and sadness. Regent Street is a boulevard 
of color and charm. 

“Your stalwart English girl—so self-reliant, so self-confident 
—what a contrast she makes to the shrinking, timid girl of the 
East, sometimes wife and mother before she has reached her 
teens, often an old woman at thirty! I saw a bride leaving a 
West End church the other day—radiant, happy. 

‘*Millions of women in India never know an hour of joy. 
Thousands of them live behind latticed windows, with but small 
peepholes to look out on a world which for them never changes. 
Many of them work in factories or the fields from childhood to 
the grave. Perhaps they are more fortunate than most. At 
least they see a little of life. 

“But do they dress as charmingly as the women of the East? 
No; they do not. I miss the color of the East. I prefer the 
graceful folds and the picturesque tints of the Parsee woman’s 
sari to the short skirt. Many of those long legs I would rather 
see less of. The display of knees—what would the zenana 
woman say of it? And why those high-heeled shoes? Surely 
the English girl is tall enough without trying to add to her 
inches.” 


WOMEN’S FREEDOM IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


ROM THE VERY FIRST DAYS of the Soviet Revolu- 
Fee in Russia women were welcomed to its ranks as in 

every way the equals of men, and this fact is cited ad- 
miringly by some who may have much to criticize about the 
Soviet régime. As far as women are concerned, we are told, they 
accepted any positions offered to them, no matter how odious 
or how risky, if only they could be of use to the cause of libera- 
tion. This conduct was not of a few women, but of thousands, 
writes Maurice Hindus in Asia (New York), and he tells us they 
demanded no distinctions and no favors, and were ready for 
anything, even death. They were followers and they were 
leaders, it is recorded; they were spies and they were bomb- 
throwers, sharing everything alike with men, planning and 
plotting with them, and marched together with them to jails, to 
penal settlements in Siberia, and even 
ascended the gallows. It is declared that 
in no other movement in history did men 
and women live on such terms of mutual 
respect and confidence, and work with such 
sublime selflessness in the effort to achieve 
a common purpose. This allusion makes 
one think of the desperate fight made by 
women in England to attain their present 
political enfranchisement and social status, 
as shown in the article in the first column 
of this page. Mr. Hindus calls attention 
to the fact that feminism in Russia could 
never assume the narrow form that it did 
in other Jands—that is, a battle against the 
domination of men, and he adds with con- 
siderable force: 


‘“‘Women in Russia were not fighting 
for the mere right of suffrage, higher educa- 
tion, opportunity to hold office, or enter the 
professions. They were waging together 
with men a war to the death for the same 
cause—the liberation of the Russian mass, 
with equal rights for both sexes. There 
was never any question about the future 
of women in the event of the triumph of 
the Revolution. Never. Women, it was 
understood, would enjoy the fruits of victory as much as men, no 
more but no less, regardless of the party that might ascend to 
power. Menshevik, Bolshevik, Social-Revolutionary, or even 
liberal Cadet-—all were pledged to the fulfilment of this exalted 
heritage of the Revolution. 

“Well, the Revolution has triumphed. It matters not for 
purposes of this discussion that the party in power happens to 
be out of accord with the fundamental tenets of Western civiliza- 
tion. It matters not that it is a fierce dictatorship. After all, 
even under a dictatorship, however brutal, there are rights and 
opportunities for men and women within the camps of the ruled, 
and even more within the camp of the ruling. To what extent 
then has the revolutionary heritage of equality of women been 
fulfilled? How is woman faring in the Russian society, and what 
is the social and spiritual import of her new position in life? 

‘‘In one respect, in her outward appearance, the Russian 
woman presents the sorriest spectacle of any woman in Europe. 
In such lands as Poland and Germany one stumbles often enough 
into shabbiness of attire among women. But there, side by side 
with the woman in homespun and cotton jeans and coarse boots, 
there parades the woman in silks and velvets. Not soin Russia. 

“The fashionably drest woman has all but disappeared from the 
scene. Nowhere is there any semblance of elegance, any display 
of gorgeousness, any show of style in woman’s dress. It is drab, 
almost sordid, to Western eyes. To this day the majority of 
women do not wear hats, not even on the Nevsky in Leningrad 
and on the Tverskaya in Moscow. The kerchief takes the place 
of the hat, and of late the boy’s cap has been striving for suprem- 
acy among the young girls, and especially the college students. 
At neither the opera nor the ballet nor at the theater is there a 
glitter of jewelry or a shimmer of gowns to dazzle the eye, as in 
other lands. Fashion magazines are slowly creeping back to life, 
but the fashionably gowned woman is still a memory of the past.”’ 


ie 

But in other ways, we read then, extraordinary things have 
been happening to the Russian woman, who is undergoing an 
inner revolution so violent that it must stir a repercussion in 
other lands. She is working out her destiny, it seems, in a man- 
ner to make her already distinct in mental traits and daily 
activities from women in Europe and America. She has lost not 
a little, but she has gained much, and if she is discriminated 
against, it is not as awoman, but as a member of a group, for one 
reason or another in disfavor with the dictatorship. It is further 
pointed out that: 


“Prejudices, tabus, conventions, especially in the village and 
among Asiatic peoples, have not entirely lost their power, but 
‘new forces are at work everywhere, attacking these with relent- 

less persistence, and seeking to annihilate them. There is some- 
thing big and challenging in this recreation of the Russian 
woman, something that must be honestly and searchingly econ- 
sidered. 

“Of primary significance is the fact that 
through the Revolution the Russian woman 

has attained political equality with man. 
She has the right not only to vote but to 
hold any office for which she is fitted. I 
do not mean to imply that the exercise of 
suffrage is as free in Russia as it is in the 
United States. It manifestly is not, except 
in the village. Pressure is exerted now 
openly, now secretly and drastically, to 
compel or prevent support of this or that 
candidate for office. But such pressure is 
directed against men with no less force 
than against women; sex is not a decisive 
influence. Also, the right to hold office is 
not merely a legal abstraction. In this 
respect the contrast even between America, 
where women have achieved distinction in 
public office, and Russia is noteworthy. 
In America there have been two women 
governors aud nine women members of 
Congress, and they have all become 
national figures merely because their elec- 
tion to such office was so novel that it com- 
manded front-page space. But in Russia, 
within the limits of the dictatorship, of 
course, women in high office are too numer- 
ous to receive more than passing notice 
in the press. 

“Everywhere one goes, one sees women 
in high command. LHight per cent. of 
the members in the All-Russian Soviet, the chief governing 
body of the nation, are women. Scores of women have been 
chosen to the chairmanship of provincial and city Soviets, 
that is to positions corresponding to governor and mayor in 
this country. In more than twenty States in America women 
are still barred from jury duty; nowhere in Russia are they 
barred from such duty. In the judiciary in Russia women are 
gradually attaining prominence which bids fair in the not very 
distant future to equal that of men. In 1926, in the region known 
in the old days as Great Russia, there were one hundred and 
forty-six women, judges and about a score of women prosecuting 
attorneys. For the first time in history, a woman has been ambas- 
sador in a foreign land—a Russian woman, just as in the preced- 
ing century it was a Russian woman, Sophie Kovalevskaya, an 
outstanding mathematician of her day, who was the first woman. 
in Europe to be professor in a man’s university (not, however, in 
Russia, but in Norway). Altho no woman has as yet been a 
commissar, that is, a member of the Cabinet, women in all com- 
missariats have risen to posts of responsibility. In the Com- 
missariat of Education two women, Yakovleva and Krupskaya, 
are in rank second only to Lunacharsky and, in achievement, 
perhaps transcend him.” 


Of course there is only one political party in Russia, this in- 
formant goes on to say, but in its ranks women do enjoy “‘an 
intrinsic share of influence,’’ and sometimes a decisive one. The 
idea, deep-rooted in some parts of this globe, he avers, that it is 
a reflection on men, to be governed by women or that, if allowed 
free rein in government, women will in time dominate men, 
provokes no anxiety in Russian men. They do not think in. 
terms of the domination of sexes, he tells us, possibly because of 
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the revolutionary idea that women are not competitors but 
merely companions of men in the affairs of the world, and he calls 
attention to the fact that: 


“As a natural result of this view, there is now no sphere of 
Russian life in which men are accorded legal rights that are 
denied to women. A man can not, for example, impose his 
name or his nationality on the woman he marries. She may 
keep her own name if she so chooses. At any rate, she has as 
much to say in this matter as the man. Nor can the man im- 
pose his place of residence on her. She does not have to follow 
him in his migrations if she does not wish to. When she leaves 
his bed and board, he can not advertise that he will not be 
responsible for her debts, unless, of course, he obtains a 
divorcee. 

“In the matter of property rights the law again nowhere discrimi- 
nates against the woman. Nor, on the other hand, does it assume 
the attitude that she is the weaker or inferior party in society 
and must therefore be accorded special protection. The jilted 
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A WOMAN WORKER IN RUSSIA 


Sometimes a nursery and workshop are combined at home, but, according to Soviet theory, 
it is said, the ideal is a community baby school at the factory where the mother works. 


woman can not sue a man for breach of promise; nor can she ever 
seek any kind of compensation for so-called ‘alienation of affec- 
tion.’ The woman bandit or counter-revolutionary, unless she 
is pregnant, is dealt with as summarily as the man—she‘is 
turned over to the firing squad. 

“Tn Russia the woman is no longer made to feel that she needs 
or merits a distinct kind of social treatment. There are no 
clubs exclusively for men unless it be in walks of life that women 
do not care to enter. Nor are there any schools or colleges ex- 
clusively for men. Even in the sporting organizations the mem- 
bership is mixed. There are nowhere in Russia hotels exclusively 
for men or for women or restaurants with signs ‘tables specially 
reserved for ladies.’ In the trade-unions, in the Communist 
party, women are welcomed on the same terms as men, 
and are as much responsible as the men for the principles 
guiding both. 

“There is no field of effort in which sterner social demands are 
made on women than on men, not even in the teaching profession. 
Women teachers may associate with men as freely as with other 
women and not evoke criticism or possibly dismissal from work 
by the ruling authorities. Women may smoke openly if they 
so choose, in any and every place where men enjoy the privilege. 
Smoking, of course, may not be a healthful or esthetic or digni- 
fied practise, but the notion that it is less so for women than for 
men is not held in Russia.” 


Furthermore, it is noted that in Russia to-day as many edu- 
cational opportunities in and out of schools are open to women. 
as to men. They are not debarred from so-called men’s pro- 
fessions, such as medicine, engineering, and law, it seems, and 


they are entering these professions in increasing number. 
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UNCLE SAM AS SEEN FROM OVERSEAS 


HE FATE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, and even the 

fate of mankind, depends upon the friendship existing 

between the United States and Britain, is the belief 
of some English editors, who maintain that so striking a state- 
ment is no exaggeration. But Anglo-American friendship can 
not be taken for granted, we are told, and it is not rooted in 
tradition, but rather is a recent and still precarious growth. 
Now if this friendship is to prosper, remarks the London Hcono- 
mist, the British must understand the American point of view, 
and it asks us to note that: 


“Here is a nation which, in the moment of becoming a nation, 
was withdrawn, partly by external cireumstances and partly by 
its own volition, from the vortex of international affairs which 
at that time centered round Europe. A century and a half 
elapsed between this original withdrawal and the intervention 
of the United States in the General War of 1914-18, and that 
lapse of time has seen profound changes come over both the 
American people and the world. The American people, which 
had started its career as a loose string of Huropean colonies cling- 
ing to one coast of the American continent, has become a nation 
almost twice as strong in numbers as the numerically strongest 
European nations of the present day; and this nation has ac- 
quired, as its national home, the best part of a continent that 
has proved to contain material wealth beyond the dreams of 
European economy. This gigantic growth in wealth and num- 
bers—a growth which made the United States potentially the 
. greatest of the great Powers of the world, if she chose to play 
that rdle—was achieved by an unusual concentration of the na- 
tional energies upon internal affairs as opposed to foreign affairs, 
and upon mastering physical nature as opposed to dealing with 
other people. This has been the history of the American people 
during the last century and a half, and it has had two effects on 
the national character which are contending for primacy to-day. 
It has inclined the American people to be pacific because, with 
a continent as their undisputed domain, they have become unused 
to the ancient idea that national prosperity can only be built up 
at other nations’ expense. At the same time they have tended to 
become impulsive and impatient in their dealings, because they 
have not been perpetually reminded, by practise, what a danger- 
ous business dealing with foreign nations is, and because drastic 
methods actually are the best methods for men engaged in deal- 
ing, not with other men, but with inanimate nature.”’ 


With these two conflicting tendencies both imprest on their 
minds by a century and a half of nation building, we read then, 
the American people have rather suddenly found that the fron- 
tiers which once seemed infinitely wide no longer suffice to con- 
tain their energies. Their energies are. bursting bounds, and 
radiating out over the world, it is declared, while at the self-same 
“moment a system of international relations, which has hitherto 
been essentially HKuropean, has become a world-wide system in 
which the United States finds itself involved—and involved as 
the potentially strongest great Power of them all. This is ob- 
viously a situation which might turn any nation’s head, accord- 
ing to this London weekly, which adds: 


‘“‘Tt is a very severe test of national character, and it is still 
uncertain how the American character will react to it. Which. 
tendency will prevail? The pacific tendency or the drastic 
tendency to stand no nonsense and forge straight ahead—the 
tendency which carried the American pioneers over the Alle- 
ghanies and the plains and the Rockies to the shores of the farther 
ocean? ‘The eventual answer to that question will perhaps de- 
cide the destinies of mankind; and the American people’s answer 
will depend upon the way in which the United States is treated 
now by the other great Powers among whom her lot is hence- 
forth inevitably east. 

‘““Among those Powers, Great Britain looms far the largest in 
the American people’s field of vision—so large, in fact, that she 
almost eclipses the rest. For geographically the British Empire 
is the middle-term between Europe and America, while history 
has made it inevitable that, to the American mind, Great Britain 
should stand, for good or evil, for Europe as a whole. Therefore, 
at this present momentous time, the British Government’s be- 
havior toward the United States Government is being taken by 
the American people as ‘the acid test’ of their reception in a: 
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strange world into which, in their despite, they have been dra 
out of acherished isolation. To that ‘acid test’ they will respond 
by using their strength in one or other alternative ways: either 
constructively or destructively; either for world-wide cooperation 
or for world-wide ascendenecy; either for peace or for war. 

“This is the America with which His Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment in Great Britain are confronted. They have not yet shown 
that they understand it.” 


The question of what are to be the future relations of America 
and Europe is said by Sir George Paish in The Contemporary 
Review (London) to be the vital question which the coming Presi- 
dent of the United States will be called’upon to assist in deciding. 
Hitherto it has been assumed that America will continue the 
policy she has pursued since 1914, says this financial authority, 
and will meet the situation in future, as in the past, by granting 
eredit to Europe to buy her products. But, he assures us, this 
policy no longer meets the situation, and he continues: 


‘‘Hurope is not at war, and is not willing to mortgage her future 
regardless of consequence as she did during her great struggle. 
The European nations, apart from Russia, have now repaired 
their war damage, have recovered their productive power, and 
have restored their currencies. Europe’s need to-day is to pay 
for what she requires to buy and to meet the very heavy obliga- 
tions she has already incurred by selling her goods and services, 
not by getting deeper into debt. If Europe were to continue to 
borrow from America she would now do so in order to meet her 
daily necessities, not to expand her productive power, for that is 
already large enough to pay for all she needs to buy, provided 
her productions can find a market. To expand productive 
power still further by means of borrowed resources when markets 
can not be found for existing capacity would be unwise and 
unsound and, instead of overcoming the difficulties, would render 
them greater. Moreover, it is by no means assured that America 
will be able to continue to create credit for both home and foreign 
borrowers after the manner of the last fourteen years. Her power 
to grant loans in this period has been largely adventitious. It 
has resulted from the change in her banking laws in 1914, which 
gave her National Banks power to create more than twice as 
much credit as formerly without any addition whatever to their 
cash reserves, and from the import of an immense amount of 
foreign gold, which the borrowing nations sent to her-in order to 
permit her to grant fresh credit to home and foreign borrowers 
to the extent of something like ten times the value of the gold 
sent. But this new fund of banking credit, which the change in 
American banking law and the immense imports of gold rendered 
available, has now been largely utilized, and credit expansion in 
the United States must for the future be on a much more modest 
seale than it has been in the last fourteen years. Whatever new 
eredit is available will be almost entirely needed to finance 
America’s internal requirements.” ; 


Whether the American people wish to maintain their present 
policy or not with regard to Europe, this financial authority goes 
on to say, circumstances will not permit them to do so, and, 
unless a new policy can be evolved, they will be unable to find a 
market either at home or abroad for anything like their present 
outlook. Should a policy of drift be resorted to, Europe would be 
forced to become much more economical in her consumption 
even of necessaries, and the living standards of her people would 
fall to a still lower level, according to this writer, who proceeds: 


“On the other hand, American farmers, cotton-planters, mine- 
owners and manufacturers would be left with large quantities of 
their products on their hands, which they would offer at very 
low prices without finding buyers, and American prosperity 
would completely collapse. In these circumstances it is obvious 
that a new policy must be evolved. The consequences of failure 
to do so can not be borne either by.the people of the United 
States or by the peoples of Europe. America must sell the great 
quantity of produce she is now producing and, in order to do so, 
must buy the products and services of other nations. On the 
other hand, Europe must sell her products if she is to buy what 
she needs and to meet her obligations. 

“By the aid of the loans obtained from America, Europe is to- 
day buying American products to the extent of nearly twice the 
value of the products America is buying from Europe. Europe 
wishes and needs to buy American products. America wishes 
and needs to sell her products.”’ 


PROSPECTING FOR OIL BY EXPLOSION 


OW THE VIBRATION IN ROCK STRATA caused by 
the detonation of explosives makes it possible to de- 
tect the position and character of these layers as 

UReourately as by drilling and much more economically, is told 
. by Tom Darlington in 
‘an article contributed 
to The Explosives Engi- 
_neer (Wilmington, Del.). 
This method, he tells us, 
‘has been particularly 
valuable in prospecting 
| for oil. He writes: 
“Many years ago some 


Frenchmen devised a 
means of measuring the 


speed of shocks, or 
impulses, through the 
earth’s surface. They 


used a Leyden jar to set 
off an explosion and reg- 
istered the shock by 
means of the wavy re- 
flection of light off a 
bowl of mercury. Since 
then vast improvements 
have been made in tim- 
ing and recording im- 
pulses. From these proc- 
esses have evolved the 
amazingly accurate pres- 
ent-day system of log- 
ging geological structures 
from the surface. 
“Science has captured 
the split second and 
made it reveal the hid- 
den structure of the 
earth’s anatomy. Par- 
ticularly anxious to gaze 
on this anatomy are the 
oil companies, and it is 
at their instance that 
much of the geological 
exploration is being done. 
“Because of the secrecy in which these geophysical operations 
have been conducted, the layman has had little opportunity to 
become informed and has either a very vague or very erroneous 
idea of what they are and what they accomplish. The idea that 
there is a new wand which points to oil is certainly erroneous. 
That the method offers an accurate, and an incomparably cheaper 
method than drilling, of charting stratified formation, is certain. 
“The most extensive geological exploration in the West is being 
done in the San Joaquin Valley in south and central California. 


Illustrations by courtesy of The Explosives Engineer (Wilmington, Del.) 


A GOOD-SIZED SHOT 


Oil companies and exploration companies are conducting the 

work. The pioneer in the method described in this article is 

Frank Rieber, Inc., of San Francisco. Advanced types of in- 

struments designed in this company’s laboratories have regis- 

tered waves created by exploding a total of nearly 1,000,000 
. pounds of dynamite.” 


Mr. Darlington then 
proceeds to details: 


“The method em- 
ployed is, briefly, ‘as 
follows: A convenient 
base-line is laid out 


across the area to be ex- 
plored. At right angles 
to this run the lines of 
exploration, that is, the 
lines in which the ‘shots’ 
are set off. 

“A truek containing 
the equipment and in- 
struments arrives on the 
scene and sets up opera- 
tions. It carries several 
complicated machines, 
one of which is ealled 
the ‘receptor.’ This is 
installed on the ground 
several hundred feet 
away from the truck and 
connected with the 
‘modulator’ in the truek 
by insulated wires. The 
modulator’s function is 
to gather and amplify 
the elastic waves from a 
shock and record them 
on film. 

‘Several of the field 
party now proceed away 
from the truck, putting 
in a line of ‘shots.’ A 
‘shot’ in geophysical 
work may be any charge 
of explosive from one- 
half cartridge to five or 
six hundred pounds. 
After much experimentation, the Rieber Company has found 
that 100 per cent. blasting gelatin gives the most satisfactory 
results. Other processes use various grades of dynamite. 

‘‘The charge is buried sufficiently to keep the main force of the 
explosive wave in the ground. This means the charge may be 
buried five to fifteen feet. Large charges are spread out in a line 
of holes about five feet apart, and the charge is fired from the 
truck even tho it may be several miles distant. The firing of the 
eap breaks a circuit which instantaneously starts the film in the 
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HOW THE VIBRATIONS REBOUND AND REPORT THE LOCATION OF THE SHALE 
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modulator. Thus the time it takes for the explosive wave to 
arrive can be measured. 

“The operation of the whole exploration system is based on 
the behavior of stratified material when subjected to these elastic 
waves, as strata of different density and different texture will 
earry the waves at different speeds. Because of its porosity, sur- 
face material usually transmits vibrations much slower than do 
the underlying shales. Consequently, the waves can go down to 
the shale, travel through it, and arrive at the receptor before the 
waves arrive through the overburden. 

‘‘Ryrom some spot.on the surface, both waves will arrive at the 
same time. The distance of this spot from the receptor is used 


Photographs by courtesy of Popular Aviation (Chicago) 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS READY TO HOP OFF 


To take a bird’s-eye view of the crops. 


in a formula which determines the depth of the shale strata 
below the surface. 

‘Of course, there are a number of things which complicate the 
process. Sloping layers, dipping of shale beds, water tables, and 
faults often require more detailed tests, possible changes in 
direction of the line of shots, and reverse soundings. These 
problems, however, all have been worked out by engineers. 

“It is obvious that this system, giving as it does a complete 
picture of underground strata, is vastly more economical than 
the drilling system which determines structure by correlated 
mineral beds. It systematizes drilling for oil and is a factor in 
eliminating waste. In this way vast areas of quite definitely 
proved useless land have been eliminated from drilling cam- 
paigns.”’ 


NOISE AS AN AID TO WORK—A little noise may have much 
the same effect on a person as a cocktail or a cup of coffee; it may 
stimulate his mind and body to a higher degree of activity, 
asserts Dr. EH. H. Free, in his Week’s Science (New York). He 
tells us: 


“Absolute quiet, which is what many noise-wracked city 
dwellers believe that they desire, might be the worst thing in the 
world for their efficiency. Like the supposed merits of fleas on a 
dog, a certain moderate amount of noise may be a useful stimu- 
lant for normal, successful human activity. So suspects Dr. F. 
C. Dockeray, Professor of Psychology at the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio, who is studying the psychological 
effects of noise in cooperation with the Committee on the Elim- 
ination of Harmful Noise, a committee of the National Safety 
Council. It seems to be a general law of the human mind, Dr. 
Dockeray believes, that some outside stimulus is necessary to 
spur human beings to their best efforts. This stimulus may be 
provided, it is probable, by many things which, in greater inten- 
sity, would be harmful. Preliminary tests with normal individuals 
doing work in noisy and in quiet surroundings indicate that the 
best work is done when there is some noise, but not too much. It 
is not even impossible, from the psychologist’s view-point, that 
city noise is a beneficial factor in stimulating the energy of the 
urban population.”’ 


CROP SURVEY BY AIRPLANE 


66 OW’S CROPS?” THIS IS A QUERY of much) 
moment, not only in the rural districts, but on Wall 
Street. The distributor and operator in grain must 
know the possibilities if he is to calculate the probable price 
accurately enough to keep the wolf from the door. Nearly a 


quarter of a million ‘‘crop reporters” are at work annually in this 
country, we are told by S. R. Winters, writing in Popular Avia- 
tion (Chicago). Before long, he thinks, at least part of this work 
is likely to be done by airplane. Recent govern- 
ment experiments indicate that the plan is practical 
and has its advantages. Writes Mr. Winters: 


“Tt is a far ery from the crop reporter who travels 
in automobile, buggy, wagon, or even on foot, to 
the counter of our agricultural acres who, speeding 
aloft at 100 miles an hour, visualizes the extent and 
condition of corn, cotton, tobacco, hay, rice, etc., 
through the ‘eyes’ of an airplane camera. There 
are interesting possibilities in the use of aircraft for 
making acreage estimates. 

‘“Counting crop acres by airplane is in the cate- 
gory with mapping from the air, sowing tree seeds, 
fighting forest fires, and spraying insecticides—that 
is, itis an adjunct to, rather than a substitute for, 
the older and proven methods. Where cotton, corn, 
tobacco, or other crops have been wrecked by hail, 
wind, or storm the airplane, for example, offers a 
speedy and relatively accurate means for measuring 
the toll. Similarly, where an inspection of crops 
during the growing season is desirable the flying- 
machine can make a sweeping survey and render 
information quickly. The Division of Crop and 
Livestock Estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies has already experimentally applied the 
flying-machine to crop estimating—noting the ex- 
tent and condition of the rice-fields of an entire 
parish in Louisiana; observed from aloft some of the 
cotton fields in North Carolina and Mississippi, and made a fly- 
ing investigation of the damage wrought by leaf worms in 
Arkansas and Mississippi. And, again, a panoramic view of 
wheat and rye crops in Ohio. 

“““Tt seems preposterous that from an airplane traveling a 
mile a minute one may make a satisfactory inspection of fields,’ 
notes Charles E. Gage, agricultural statistician, ‘yet the ex- 
perienced air traveler knows that when flying at low altitudes the 
opportunities for critical study are unsurpassed by any other 
method of travel. His sweeping vision may encompass whole 
fields, taking in detail and mass impressions not possible from 
ground inspection. If worms are present in numbers their 
presence is pretty certain to be révealed in the color and relative 
density of the foliage. In fact, the healthfulness of the crop, 
the clearness of the moisture condition of the soil, and more 
general factors, such as the progress of farm work, are most read- 
ily apparent.’ 

“The altitudes at which photographs are taken vary from 300 
to 10,000 feet—the lower figure proving more satisfactory for 
minute studies. During a three hours’ flight 500 square miles 
of crops were photographed. At an altitude of 10,000 feet a 
picture represents an area of about one and one-half square 
miles. 

“Once the aerial camera has visualized crops of cotton, corn, 
hay, tobacco, and rice, there are two available methods for 
computing the acreage. The simpler is a field count of the 
various crops photographed and rough ratios are derived. The 
other, more complicated, is to caleulate the actual area in each 
field photographed and arrive at ratios. 

‘How can a field of cotton irregular in shape be estimated 
with any degree of precision? A satisfactory answer to this 
question involves the use of an instrument known as a planim- 
eter, designed for measuring plats of irregular dimensions. 
Resembling a compass, the planimeter is placed flat upon an 
aerial photograph, one point of the compass is stationary, and 
the needle-point of the other is traced in a clockwise motion 
around the boundaries of the fields. <A friction wheel at the 
apex of the compass moves backward and forward, according 
to the direction in which the needle-point is moved, and this 
results in a reading on the scale in square inches. 

“The rather spectacular nature of crop estimating from air- 
planes,’ cautions Mr. Gage of the Bureau of Agricultural 


conomies, ‘makes it subject to the danger of dis- 
torted press réferences, and the impression is apt to 
‘gain currency that the Department of Agriculture 
is proposing to substitute aerial photography for the 
older methods of acreage determination. To avoid 
this, we are always) careful to point out that our 
attitude toward photographic surveys is the same as 
our attitude toward any other new idea for arriving 
-at crop acreages which presents itself, namely, that 
we are interested in developing its full possibilities 
as an adjunct to or check upon our present method.’ 

“This word of caution by Mr. Gage finds a counter 
statement in his outline of the potentialities of the 
flying-machine for estimating crop acres. In fact, 
he is of the opinion that these potentialities may 
amount to ‘superior opportunities’ if three factors 
of air travel are taken into consideration. They are: 

“(1). In looking down upon crops all parts of a 
field pass in review at approximately the same dis- 
tance from the eye and at the same speed. In 

viewing the field from a train or car, the near-by rows 
pass at an apparent high speed, appear blurred, 

and more or less obstruct the view of other portions 
| of the field. The difference is striking. 

(2). The area which may be inspected in a 
given time by flying is enormously greater than by 
any other mode of travel. This is important in times 
of flood, wind, or hail damage, when ordinary means 
of travel are interfered with and when a rapid in- 
spection by a trained observer would forestall many 
wild estimates of damage sustained. 

**(3). Whereas train window and automobile ob- 
servations are severely limited, the air passenger may disregard 
highways and include the hills and dales in back of beyond. 
~ “<MNhis is an attempt,’ concludes Mr. Gage, ‘to outline briefly 
the legitimate scope of the application of airplanes to crop esti- 
mating work. As planes become more numerous and available, 
and the idea of flying becomes more commonplace, it is reason- 
able to assume that they will become more widely used in crop 
estimating and other activities.’ 

““* Aside from the use of airplanes in the manner described,’ 
points out the Department of Agriculture, ‘there is unques- 
tionably a valuable field for airplane travel in the study of crop 
condition. B. R. Coad of the field station at Tallulah, Missis- 
sippi, has had occasion to use the airplane almost constantly, 
and has had an unusual opportunity to observe conditions 
throughout the crop season. He has emphasized the possibili- 


RICE FIELDS SNAPT BY THE CAMERA 3,000 FEET UP 


Near Lake Charles, Louisiana. 


Note the shocks of rice. 
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USING A PLANIMETER TO SIZE UP THE FIELDS 


ties of studying the condition and stand of the crop, the state of 
cultivation, and the moisture condition of the soil. The effect 
of insect infestations and crop disease are clearly apparent, 
especially from altitudes of 300 or 400 feet to 1,500 feet. This 
fact, taken in conjunction with the immense territory that can 
be covered in a day’s flight, is decidedly significant.’”’ 


A GRANDMA MULE—‘‘Old Beck” is only an ancient 
Texas ‘‘cotton mule’? mare, who has been on this planet long 
enough to vote, but she has done her bit toward breaking the age- 
old reproach of sterility leveled at her hybrid race. For she 
has not only borne offspringe—two lusty colts—but now has a 
grandchild. For a mule to have a foal is an almost miraculous 
rarity, but for one of these to 
propagate is practically unheard 
of. Says Science Service’s Daily 
News Bulletin (Washington): 


‘““Yet this is the record of ‘Old 
Beck,’ as detailed ina forthcoming 
issue of The Journal of Heredity, 
by A. H. Groth of Texas Agricul- 
turaland Mechanical College. Her 
first offspring was a daughter, sired 
by a jack, and foaled in 1920. This 
feat brought her to the attention 
of the college authorities, and she 
was soon given a home on the 
campus. Subsequent matings with 
other jacks failed to produce 
another colt, but a noted stallion 
of the college stud sired a foal that 
has grown up to look quite like a 
horse—and a fine horse at that. 
‘Old Beck’s’ mule daughter has 
remained without issue, in spite of 
several attempts to breed her, but 
the horse-like colt, a stallion, has 
sired one healthy colt, now over 
a year old. Mr. Groth says of him, 
‘He has developed into a nicely 
balanced horse of saddle type. 

He performs well under 
saddle, and is possest of remark- 
able intelligence. The only mule 
characteristic which he shows is 
his dislike for crossing a ditch ci 
stream.’”’ 
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Illustrations by courtesy of The Popular Science Monthly (New York) 


MIRACLES OF LUBRICATION 


At the left is seen a mammoth dock gate in London, weighing 140 tons, which glides smoothly on a film of oil, and at the right is the bell-shaped 
bearing of a Niagara Falls hydroelectric unit which supports a million-pound weight whirling 100 times a minute. 


FIGHTING FRICTION 


EW TRIUMPHS OVER FRICTION are described by 
George Lee Dowd, Jr., in Popular Science Monthly (New 
York). To quote his subtitle, Mr. Dowd tells us how 
‘magic oil-films let industry’s engines roar at amazing speeds.” 
In fact, the art of lubrication has made great progress in recent 
years. Were it not so, the huge mechanical devices of to-day— 
lock-gates, the propellers of steamers, the armatures of great 
electric generators—could not be operated. Writes Mr. Dowd: 


‘‘Majestic in its towering rigidity, the largest dock gate in the 
world swings open to admit an ocean-liner. It is the most im- 
pressive feature of the new $35,000,000 Gladstone Dock, pride of 
Liverpool, England. Five hundred tons of steel, propelled by 
unseen machinery, recede silently and smoothly on massive 
bearings before the incoming vessel. 

“That it should be possible to swing a veritable sky-seraper of 

-metal is a miraele of modern engineering. It is one evidence of 
modern progress in conquering friction—the arch enemy of all 
moving things, the same grinding foree that halts railroad cars 
with ‘hot boxes’ and scorches meteorites to incandescence. 

“What is this strange force? Other forces, magnetism and 

gravity, for instance, are servants of man, driving his machines. 
But friction is a parasite. It preys upon the driving forces and 
wastes them. The second that a wheel or shaft starts turning, 
up leaps friction to stop it. No wonder, then, that engineers 
seek to harness friction in the brakes of motor-cars and railway 
trains—and to defeat it wherever it hampers industry. How well 
have they succeeded? 

‘“Two barrels of oil flow every minute, as this is written, through 
the bearings of a great steam turbine in a Springdale, Pennsyl- 
vania, power-house, so that the rim of its fifty-seven-ton rotor 
ean whiz at ten-mile-a-minute speed. At the Mount Wilson 
Observatory, in California, the world’s largest telescope and its 
100-ton mount swing without a jar upon the practically friction- 
less surface of a tank of mercury. And in each of the 70,000- 
horse-power hydroelectric units at Niagara Falls, largest of their 
kind, a single ‘thrust-bearing’ supports upon a film of oil the 
1,100,000-pound weight of a giant generator armature and 
water-wheel—a weight that four of the world’s most powerful 
locomotives could barely lift—and does it so smoothly that the 
whole mighty shaft, under the impact of tons of water, can 
whirl more than a hundred times a minute without danger of 
grinding its support to bits. 

“Come wita me into the engine-room of a great steamship. 
In the grip of the main bearing, the turning propeller shaft trans- 
mits the impulses of the engine to the screw. Into a hole in the 
side of the great bearing an engineer thrusts his hand, feeling the 
shaft to see if it is too hot. The oil is getting low, and he re- 
plenishes the cups from which it drips upon the shaft to form a 
protecting coat. 

“Probably the mightiest bearings are those of tropical sugar 
mills, which must stand the grinding of huge rollers that crush the 


Great journals of bronze are these, and 
oil is pumped in by powerful steam-driven compressors.” 


sap out of matted cane. 


So, throughout industry, the fight never ends. Sometimes a 


whirling ring splashes oil over the bearing; elsewhere, wicks drip 
it on. Graphite, called the world’s greatest solid lubricant, may 
take the place of oil when heavy metal surfaces grind together, 
as in autmobile spring leaves. Ways have been found, too, to 
force lead and copper into porous graphite, forming an alloy of 
which ‘‘oilless,”’ self-lubricating bearings can be made: 


‘Yet friction is not wholly a villain. You would miss it sorely, 
if by some miracle it were abolished. You could not step without 
fear of falling, for your shoes would act as if you had stept on a 
banana peel. Pocket matches would cease to light when you 
struck them. You might achieve the dream of a perpetual-mo- 
tion machine—but you could not transmit its power by a belt, 
for the belt would slip. 

“Tn your ear, friction is put to work to grip the road through 
anti-skid tires and, at your command, stop the machine through 
fireproof asbestos brake bands. Iron grates on iron in the brakes 
of a speeding train. It would take twenty laborers seven days to 
accomplish as much work as the brake shoes do in a few seconds 
in stopping a thousand-ton express-train speeding sixty miles an 
hour; and the heat generated at the brake shoes would cook 
twenty dinners for the men.’’ 


What causes frictions? There are two kinds, Mr. Dowd tells 
us. The most familiar is that of rubbing surfaces upon each 
other. Apparently smooth surfaces seen through a microscope 
are not smooth at all, but covered with points and hollows. As 
they move over each other, the projections of one, where they 
become caught in the hollows of the other, are bent aside or torn 
off. That takes force, and the force is friction. That is why 
rubbing surfaces in machinery are made of unlike substances, 
such as steel and bronze, whenever possible, so there will be less 
chance of the projections on one fitting into depressions of the 
other. The second kind of friction is ‘‘internal’’; it happens 
inside soft metal when you bend it, or inside water when you stir 
it. Strains set up between layers oppose the motion. That is 
why wire gets hot when twisted. The writer says in conclusion: 


“Liquid friction is much less than that of solids. Therein lies 
the secret of why oil lubricates. A few drops between two rub- 
bing metal surfaces form an ‘oil sandwich.’ Its outside layers 
are two thin oil-films—one on each surface. They adhere so 
strongly to the metal that tons of pressure can not squeeze them 
out. Between them is the ‘filling’—a free-moving, liquid layer 
of oil. When the metals rub, oil slides on oil instead of metal on 
metal, and you have substituted the minor evil of fluid friction 
for the grating, burning friction of solid metal.’ 
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WINNING THE WAR ON FRICTION 


At the left, two barrels of oil a minute in this 57-ton steam turbine rotor at Springdale, Pa., enable its rim to whirl at ten miles a minute! 


the right, testing the temperature of a steamship’s main bearing. 


SUBSTITUTE “TALKIE” TALKERS 


HE SCREEN STAR WHO PHOTOGRAPHS WELL 

but can’t talk will not have to lose a job when it comes 

to the ‘‘talkies.”’ It is now possible to have the talking 
done separately and to fit the record exactly to the movie film. 
American films can thus be provided with French or German 
talk for foreign consumption, and ‘‘talkies’? may be made in 
the open air—something now impossible because all sorts of 
extraneous noises are registered. Comic cartoon movie-drawings 
may be caused to talk in the same way. How all thi can be 
done was described by the inventor, Edwin Hopkins, New York 
playwright and theatrical man, before the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers, at its recent meeting at Lake Placid, New 
York. Mr. Hopkins ealls his film with a substitute voice the 
‘‘vivigraph”’ film, but he also suggests the general term ‘“‘ 
voealized film”’ to describe it. He said, in part, as reported in 
The Billboard (New York): 


‘““Mhousands doubtless thought of the idea of combining the 


r= 


-phonograph and cinematograph and producing talking pictures. 


Phonograph recording, however, until recently, required the 
speaker to stand so close to the recorder that no acting could be 
done. The sensitive microphone and audion amplification 
now enables the voice and movements to be recorded simulta- 
neously. But when the film player has a poor voice or a foreign 
language version is desired the record must be made later. * 

“T first provided a cylindrical phonograph record builtsup of 
thin laminations, like a stack of thin washers. After recording 
sounds on such a record, if the sound lagged when exhibited with 
the film, it was because it came too far along the track. By 
taking out a thin lamination, prior to such point, an entire turn 
of the record’s track was removed and the sounds brought up to 
the film. This was best accomplished in a soundless space be- 
tween words. Where the sound comes too soon it may be pushed 
back by introducing a blank Jamination, which puts in addi- 
tional soundless track and delays the sounds. Thus by insert- 
ing and removing laminations the sound effects on the phono- 
graph are adjusted to the motion picture, and synchronism 
secured.” 

This is an operation of great practical difficulty and delicacy. 
The idea then occurred to Mr. Hopkins, he says, that it would 
be better to adjust the optical effects of the film to correspond 
with those of the record and leave the record intact. This is 
much more easily accomplished. He goes on: 

‘¢‘When the film optical effects run behind it is because the film, 
up to that point, is too long relative to the record. I then cut 
out a single picture or ‘frame’ of the optical film, or more than 
one ‘frame,’ and thus shorten it, which enables the optical effects 


to be reached at the same time as the acoustical effects of the 
record. Where the film. effects come too soon I insert a dupli- 


At 


The engineman thrusts his hand in to see if the propeller shaft is too hot. 


cate ‘frame’ and thus lengthen the film, so that it will not pre- 
cede the record. Thus, by cutting out ‘frames’ and inserting 
‘frames,’ I redistribute the effects of the film to synchronize with 
those of the record. These changes are made in spots having no 
physical action on the film, in order not to cause jumps. It is 
better to make the film originally too long, so that only cuts have 
to be made, as it is more troublesome to make inserts. : 

““Hach frame occupies about 1-24th of a second. This is an 
average of ten frames per spoken word. When a film gets be- 
hind several frames may be cut out which draws it that much 
ahead instead of merely to exact synchronism. It is more agree- 
able for the sounds to be sharp, or in advance slightly, than flat 
or behind slightly. It might be thought that a great many cuts 
would have to be made, but the number is much less than might 
be supposed. 

“Actors playing talking pictures should perform before audi- 
ences at least 20 times prior to making the film. This number 
of performances is necessary to enable the actors to get their parts 
thoroughly mastered and to unify their team work. Then they 
are able to give what they like to call a ‘performance.’ Talking 
pictures of any kind should not be made until the players are thus 
finished in their work. 

“In making revocalized films the optical players and the vocal 
players should each perform the piece separately until they are 
thoroughly up init. After the optical players make the film, the 
acoustical players will watch the completed film and make the 
record. The synchronism will thus be very nearly effected, and 
with the film in hand, the film cutter, examining phonograph 
record, either a disc or tape, with a microscope, will cut. out 
‘frames’ of the film and bring it into synchronization with the 
record. The synchronism of the words of one set of players 
and the lip movements of the others will thus accord exactly. 

“Tn the matter of foreign-language films, the revocalized’ film 
is indispensable. The only alternatives are to have American 
actors who can speak foreign languages perfectly or all foreign 
casts for face and voice. The first is impossible and the second 
would lose the values of the American film favorites. 

“Mo make revocalized foreign-language films, the American 
actors must have a sufficient smattering of the foreign languages 
to make the proper lip movements. The foreign words must 
actually be pronounced before the camera, tho the accent does 
not matter. The foreign vocal actors, to whom the language is 
native, will then make the sound record, and the American vocal 
film will then be synchronized therewith by my process. 

“The foreign actors will be on the set observing the American 
actors in order to thoroughly understand the action so that when 
they make the sound records they will understand the situation. 
The cost of the foreign negatives will not be great, as it will not 
involve any extra settings, and the foreign actors for the phono- 
graph alone will not be unduly expensive. It will, however, 
create a considerable demand for foreign, actors and translators, 
both in Hollywood and New York, and the speaking sequences 
may not amount to more than half the film. A vocalized se- 
quence later run as a silent sequence is very dead and slow, so 
that revocalization for foreign language is necessary.” 
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FRENCH ART OF TO-DAY 


ITTSBURGH AND NEW YORK are indulging heavily 
in modern French art. ‘‘Modernist”’ is usually the word 
employed, tho ‘‘modernistic’” might apply if used in the 
classical sense of the decline of the genre. For two years in suc- 
cession, now, the first prize at Pittsburgh has gone to Frenchmen 
—Matisse last year and André Derain this—and most of our 
critics are expressing varying degrees of bewilderment. But 
the fact that three French pictures out of eight prize-winners were 
crowned, and the added fact that a successful show at the 
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FIRST PRIZE AT PITTSBURGH 


André Derain, the artist here represented, is the second French painter in two successive years to lead 
in prizes at the International Exhibition, a fact that seems to bewilder the critics. 


Wildenstein Galleries of Chester Dale’s collection of French 
modernists is drawing crowds, sufficiently proves that French- 
men are still in the saddle. The award to Derain, however, is 
regarded by Henry McBride of the New York Swn as ‘‘about the 
most puzzling thing that could possibly have happened.” Re- 
calling that Matisse, another modernist, won last year, he 
thinks that “this inclination in the same direction upon two 
successive years by totally different juries might indicate that 
the world has been definitely won for modernism or, at least, that 
academic institutions are being forced to capitulate to modern- 
ism.’ The only doubt, curiously enough, seems to hang 
round the person of the first prize-winner. Mr. McBride in- 
dulges his doubts only in this direction: 


‘“André Derain won the prize. True enough. But he won it 
with a picture that is not in the least modernistic. It is a still- 
life study of wild fowl, posed on a table, with a gun. The compo- 
sition is very sure and the brush work is the same. The date of 
it is non-decipherable, but quite evidently the work is an early 
one, when the artist was still in allegiance to the Ecole Normale, 
in which he was educated. It might have been painted by our 
own T'wachtman, when the latter was young. That’s how modern 
it is. 

‘‘Now who is to shout over this award, the up-to-date, or those 


who refuse to be up-to-date? Obviously the question can not be 
answered until all the jurymen have been psychoanalyzed and 
made to divulge their secret thoughts while engaged in this ac- 
tion, and as psychoanalyzing in these days comes very high, 
and as, furthermore, the Carnegie Institute has already been put 
to considerable expense, it probably will not be done; and we 
shall be confronted indefinitely with a mystery. 

‘‘Outwardly it would appear as tho all the jurymen had simply 
endeavored to secure a neat perch upon the fence, but such a 
position is always precarious since sharpshooters from both 
divisions of the arts will now proceed to take cracks at them. 
The interesting personages thus 
menaced are: Anto Carte, Colin 
Gill, Rockwell Kent, Ernest Law- 
son, and Homer Saint-Gaudens, 
ex-officio. 

“Tf this chief honor has been 
uncertainly bestowed, there is no 
doubt, on the other hand, that the 
tendency of the exhibition as a 
whole is clearly and openly to- 
ward modernism. Prominently 
placed in the French section are 
three flagrant and forceful ex- 
amples of Picasso’s manner, two 
of them being daringly abstract. 
Flanking these on either side are 
abstract paintings by Georges 
Braque and Marcel Gromaire. 
No such showing of the new 
things has ever before been made 
in Pittsburgh. There are also 
three by Marie Laurencin. Take 
it or leave it, but there is modern 
French art for you. Pittsburghers 
now may know the art that the 
young intellectuals of France con- 
sider heroic and epochal.” 


The same writer in another 
column of The Sun informs us that 
the rooms of the Wildenstein Gal- 
leries showing the Chester Dale 
collection of modernists are ‘‘al- 
most uncomfortably crowded.’’ One explanation he offers is 
that ‘‘there is a general desire to see really good examples of this 
art,’’ and he continues: 


‘““The public knows by this time that considerable history has 
been made by a certain group of Frenchmen, and knows also 
that much spurious and unimportant work masquerades under 
the title of “French Modern Art,’ and so seizes every opportunity 
to come face to face with the genuine article. In the Chester 
Dale collection-there is much that is not only genuine but highly 
distinguished. é 

“It includes a self-portrait by Van Gogh that is an unques- 
tioned masterpiece. Van Gogh’s painful life seemed to vouchsafe 
him no intervals of softness. He was always battling merely to 
exist, and the means that might permit him to make the intense 
studies from models that he wished to make never were his. So 
in default of others he posed himself. His self-portraits are 
always among the greatest of his paintings, and the present one 
is as fine as any of the series in America. 

““By Cezanne there is a satisfying portrait of a youth, quiet, 
unhurried, unstrained, but alive; and the famous ‘Still Life’ 
that has already been so much admired by New Yorkers. 
Amadeo Modigliani, who becomes more favorably known as 
better examples of his style are brought to light, is represented by 
a superb ‘Gypsy and Her Child.’ By him also is a most amusing 
portrait study of Leon Bakst. By Picasso there is a small boy 


io 
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acrobat that is charged with all the feeling that Picasso lends to 
such a theme. 

“The rare Georges Braque signs a study of flowers, and there are 
fine canvases by Lhote, Marie Laurencin, Gaueuin, Matisse, 
Marquet, Madeleine Luka, Toulouse-Lautree, Utrillo, Viaminck, 
and Zak. The reputation of the last-named painter mounts 
steadily, like Modligliani’s, and is gained chiefly by the collectors 


themselves, who note that the Zaks always command attention 
in mixed collections.” 


In the introduction to the catalog, Mrs. Dale gives a succinct 
account of French art that has changed its nature but not its 
title to ‘‘modern”’ since the beginning of the last century: 


“Every century has its ‘Modern Art.’ The nineteenth cen- 
tury in its first half had its Courbet, Manet, Monet, Degas, now 
considered classical. They were the inspiration for the second 
half of the century to great masters like Cezanne, Van Gogh, 
Gauguin, Toulouse-Lautree. These again are the inspiration for 
the ‘Modern Art’ of our days. 

“Unfortunately, a great amount of contemporary painting 
is only a copying of the more striking mannerisms of these older 
men, that goes no deeper than the surface. This much is now 
being taught in classes to the young student by rule and for- 
mulas, while it is all too evident that Cezanne, Van Gogh, Gau- 
guin, and Lautree, if they were alive to-day, would not be thinking 
in the rules or formulas of the men of fifty years ago. 

“A century of machinery and the last war have changed 
the world around us, the rhythm of life marks a different time 
and things are being accomplished with an accent that is rather 
more divine than Victorian. 

“The importance of any art to-day is just in proportion to 
how nearly it serves to interpret the emotional reactions of the 
man of to-day, for art that is modern has given up merely paint- 
ing his appearance. This has become the business of the camera, 
which does it perfectly. 

*‘Realism in art ran a race through the nineteenth century 
with the camera, and the camera won, while our realistic writers 
founded their observations on psychology. Realism has become 
a part of man’s more informed and honest manner of thinking 
about himself and life’s eternal problems. 

*“Cezanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Lautrece, all of them appear- 
ing at the same time, painting in their very different ways, as 
it had not been done before, an art that was above everything 
emotional, should have been warning of a coming change. Emo- 
tion is the ferment working in men’s minds that means change, 
and it takes a very great deal of emotion to produce a very 
little change. It was not, however, until Matisse stept off 
into space that the thing became a glaring fact impossible to 
ignore. 

“Matisse, with Derain, Friesz, Vlaminck, and, later, Braque, 
had been experimenting in color complementaries and contrasts 
between the years 1900-1906. The result was that triumph of 
pure color called Fauvism. Fauvism proved to be only a part 
of their evolution and the evolution of color through Impres- 
sionism, Cezanne, and Seurat. These men had no intention of 
remaining bound by color alone, and after 1906 they developed 
in quite different directions. 

“They did not try to paint like Cezanne or the others, but 
they took up their thoughts and carried them along into the 
world of steel and speed to which they were born. 

‘“‘Derain’s further experiments were in questions of form. 
His art has become very ordered and meditated. He has ac- 
quired all the qualities necessary to make a fine portrait-painter, 
altho he seems determined to resist the temptation. 

““Wriesz became interested in line and composition, while 
Vlaminek, like another Jove, found his emotion in a nature 
threatening, and often violent. In his heavy, changing skies 
there is always a menace that he paints with great force and 
erandeur. 

‘In 1907, Matisse, keeping only those essentials of his subject 
necessary to explain what motive he had chosen for the rhythm 
of his picture, painted in line and color that simplest of all emo- 
tions, the joy of life, possible to every living thing. Having 
chosen an emotion, and not an object, as the subject of his canvas 
he was at liberty to search within himself, and let his eyes be 
a camera for his emotions. 

“Between the years 1906-1912 Picasso, Braque, Lhote, 
found a further means of escape in the cube, the cone, the cylin- 
der, that Cezanne had insisted upon as the foundation of form 
in art. 

‘‘Pieasso had a different and more difficult story to tell than 
Matisse. It was not the joy of living but that other side of 
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man’s emotional life that had come to him through El Greco, 
Daumier, Millet, Degas, and Toulouse-Lautree—man in his 
sufferings, unable to walk tranquilly with his burden of despair. 
Daumier, great artist that he was, could have told this story 
without all the anecdote the public a century ago found neces- 
sary. In Millet the story was simplified, and even more so later, 
in Degas and Lautrec. 

“Picasso, Braque, and Lhote in cubism cut the subject up, 
and all but cut it completely out of the picture. This was a 
necessary operation for the public from which they are now 
being permitted to recover, in the hope that they are cured. 


Courtesy of Wildenstein Gallery 


DERAIN IN ANOTHER MOOD 


‘He has acquired all the qualities necessary to make a fine portrait- 


” says Maud Dale, ‘‘altho he seems determined to resist the 
temptation.’’ This example is in the Dale collection. 


painter, 


‘‘Pigasso paints a mysterious and often tragic poem of poor 
humanity. In the nervous sensibility of his ‘Harlequins’ he 
achieves a something beautiful, pathetic, and melancholy, 
that not only dominates the picture but is its reason and its 
end. 

‘Braque, by a happy instinct that has now become a prin- 
ciple, succeeds in his geometrical combinations and his ara- 
besque fantasies of flowers and of still-life in presenting their 
forms with surprizingly little deformation and a very great deal 
of decoration.” 


THE COVER—The painter of ‘‘Lorraine,’”’ which appears on 
the cover this week, was born in New York City, where as a lad 
he spent a winter in the studio of William Hart, N. A., under 
his instruction. Later he studied at the schools of the National 
Academy of Design and the Art Students League, after which he 
went to Paris and entered the Académie Julien. 

Mr. Whittemore has exhibited widely in America, and a picture 
of his in the French Exposition of 1889 won a silver medal. He 
is an associate member of the National Academy of Design, and 
a member of the American Water Color Society, the American 
Society of Miniature Painters and the New York Water Color 
Club. In the past twelve months he has taken the Lloyd C. 
Griscom prize at the American Water Color Society, the Isidor 
Prize at the Salmagundi Club and the Joseph Lewis Weyrich 
Memorial Prize at Baltimore. Children have been the subjects 
of many of his portraits, which are usually treated in a pic- 
torial way without sacrifice of likeness. 
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TOLSTOY’S WIFE IN HER DIARY 


URTHER REVELATIONS OF THE INNER LIFE of 

the Tolstoy family come from Moscow in the publication 

there of the diary of the sage’s wife for the years 1860- 

1891. New light is said to be cast on the family dissensions 
which darkened the last years of the author’s life and led to his 
flight from home to die almost alone. In an article in the London 
Observer, a Moscow correspondent informs us that ‘Countess 
Tolstoy reveals herself in the diary as an intensely emotional, 
highly strung woman, predestined, perhaps, to love and unhappi- 
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“BATELEUR,” SO-CALLED IN FRENCH 


He performs as juggler or tight-rope walker in the open. Picasso, 
who created him, “‘paints a mysterious and often tragic poem of poor 
humanity.’’ From the Dale collection. 


’ 


ness.’’ The dominant note of her writing is said to be jealousy— 
“not ordinary physical jealousy, but rather an all-consuming 
possessive passion and hostility on his past, on his friends, and; 
finally, on his changed world outlook, which she could not share.” 
Tolstoy apparently prepared the ground for her feeling by giving 
his young bride the diary of his former life, which has never been 
described as puritanical, and the impression she received is 
indicated in her entry in the diary two weeks after her marriage: 


‘** All his past is so terrible to me that it seems I shall never 
reconcile myself with it.’ 

‘And on November 23 of the same year her possessive jealousy 
finds another form of expression: 

““T am tired of him with his people. I feel that it is either I, 
as the representative of the family, or the people, with burning 
love for him, Leo. This is egotism. Let it be. I live only for 
him, and I desire the same thing for myself.’ 

‘“‘In sueceeding years outbursts of protests against what she 
regards as her husband’s indifference (‘Leo simply destroys me 
with his complete indifference and absence of any participation in 
what affects me’) alternate with strong, half-fearful protesta- 
tions of love, such as one finds in the diary for July 31, 1868: 


“Soon I shall have been married six years. And I only low 
more and more. Often he says that this is not love—that we 
have so lived together that one can not be without the other. 
And, nevertheless, I love him restlessly and passionately and 
jealously and romantically, and his tranquillity sometimes 
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grieves me. . 


Tolstoy’s first religious and philosophical transformations are 
noted in the entry of December 26, 1877: bs 


“The character of Leo Nikolaevitch (Tolstoy) changes more 
and more. Altho he was always modest and unassertive in all 
his habits now he becomes still more modest and patient. An 
this eternal struggle, which began from youth, for the objective 
of moral self-completion is being crowned with full success.” — 


But his changed views, it appears, destroyed the harmony 
of the household: 


‘His wife did not share his new sense of the essential wrong- 
ness of private property, his feeling of moral responsibility some- 
times rising almost to a sentiment of personal guilt before Russia’s 
tens of millions of opprest and poverty-stricken peasants. The 
compromise by which Tolstoy turned over the management of 
the Yasnaya Polyana estate to his wife may have held the 
family together, but it placed a fatal strain on the already diffi- 
cult marital relations. The rdle of an unappreciated Martha is 
never very agreeable for the person who assumes it, and it proved 
peculiarly intolerable for the nervous, highly strung Countess, 
who was already laboring under a sense of neglect and injustice. 
She states her side of the case vigorously in her diary for October 
25, 1886: — 

‘“* All the people in the house, especially Leo and, after him, 
like a flock of sheep, all the children, impose on me the role of a 
whip. Having cast on me all the weight of responsibility for the 
children, the estate, all money matters, education, the whole 
management of affairs, and everything material, profiting by 
all this more than I myself, they come to me with cold, matter- 
of-fact faces to ask a horse for a peasant, money, flour, ete. I 
am not occupied with agriculture—for this I have neither the 
time nor the knowledge—I can not give orders, not knowing 
whether horses are necessary for farming at the present moment, 
and these matter-of-fact requests, combined with ignorance of 
the state of affairs, confuse and irritate me.’”’ 


Tolstoy’s disciples proved another thorn in the side of his wife: 


‘‘Like every great teacher, his personality and views inevit- 
ably attracted, along with sincere idealists, a certain number of 
eccentric persons and some mere hunters after sensation and 
curiosity. The Countess makes little distinction among them; 
she is almost morbidly jealous of all these new figures in her 
husband’s life; but her observations on the Tolstoyans are some- 
times characterized by the vividness that often marks sketches 
of persons whom one dislikes. On July 19, 1887, she writes:— 

‘“““How unsympathetic are all the types which adhere to the 
teachings of Leo Nikolaevitch! There is not one normal man. 
Most of the women also are hysterical. Marya Alexandrovna 
Schmidt has just left. Formerly she wanted to be a nun; now she 
is an enthusiastic devotee of the ideas of Leo Nikolaevitch. 
When she meets or parts with him, she weeps hysterically.’ 

‘*And on December 17, 1890, she writes: 

“Dark figures have come: the stupid Popov, an eastern, lazy, 
weak man, and the stupid, fat merchant Khokhlov. And these 
are the disciples of a great man! Pitiful offspring of human 
society, talkers without professions, lazy people without educa- 
tion.’ 

“One can not read through the diary of Countess Tolstoy, 
sometimes hysterical and bitter, but always intelligent and often 
sympathetic, without feeling that the sorrows of Tolstoy’s later 
years can not be reduced to such a simple formula as the conflict 
between an idealistic philosopher and a selfish and worldly 
woman. The situation possest subtler and more irreconcilable 
elements of tragedy, worthy of embodiment in a great novel or 
drama; there was a clash of human personality and world outlook 
in which neither individual may be pronounced wholly guilty or 
wholly guiltless. Tolstoy’s flight was his most eloquent expres- 
sion of his side of the case; his wife’s is perhaps to be found in this 
poignant excerpt from her diary of December 11, 1890: 

“Tf the salvation of a human being, the salvation of his spiri- 
tual life, lies in killing the life of the one who is nearest him, then 
Leo is sayved.’”’ 


TO REFORM SCREEN KISSES 


HE EXCITEMENT OVER THE PROSPECT of hear- 

ing the movies talk hasn’t dealt much with the problem 
of what they will say. We have worried, as have the 
tors themselves not a little, about how they will say it, but 
hat—that has been neglected. When crucial scenes come on 
e silent screen even the continuity writer is silent. The climax 
the love-scene is that gulping kiss, and the preliminary instant 
each case seems to give evidence that the lovers intend to 
vallow each other. It is a relief to see some of these features of 
e film drama discust at last in the Film Spectator (Hollywood), 
id it is not less interesting to see that the words proceed from 
The Spectator’s eighteen-year-old eritic,’’ Donald Beaton, who 
eats the subject with vigor: 


“My biggest objection to the present method of putting love- 
enes on the screen, is the long, disgusting kisses which seem to 
> standard equipment with our best motion-picture lovemakers. 
he kisses aren’t so bad at a distance, but they look terrible in a 
ose-up. Every time [ see a couple dive into a clinch with their 
ouths open, it makes me sick. A smile or a hand-clasp can 
ove just as much mutual affection if it is done correctly, and it 
much better to look at. That very rarely is shown on the 
reen. Naturally, there are different kinds of love-scenes, 
cause a couple of country bumpkins can’t be expected to make 
ve in the same way as a pair of sophisticated society people. 
he Gaynor-Farrell team and the Garbo-Gilbert combination 
th are recognized as great lovers, yet they are absolutely 
fferent. 

“Directors always make me furious when they get their two 
‘incipals and move into a beautiful garden or something for the 
ve-scenes. It is such an obvious attempt to get gasps of ad- 
iration from the audience that most people don’t fall for it any 
ore; it defeats itself by its own eagerness. Beautiful locations 
e all right when they can be brought in naturally, but not 
hherwise. A director who can’t make a love-scene beautiful 
ithout an, artistic background doesn’t deserve his job. Anyway, 
1e two people are the things the audience is interested in, and 
is not a good idea to have their attention distracted by a lot of 
ses or something. Neither is it a good idea to shoot the scene 
. close-ups against a screen or backdrop. A happy medium 
ould be struck. 

“When sound enters the love-making game, an entire new 
ehnique will have to be absorbed by the actors. It will have to 
> well done, because audiences have a peculiar way of regarding 
yoken, love-scenes as intensely humorous, and the least little 
istake causes much hearty laughter. However, another happy 
edium must be struck. A man in love doesn’t make long, 
ywery speeches when with the female of his choice; he is more 
ot to be stricken dumb; at least when he is trying to speak of his 
‘eat affection. It’s silly but true. Therefore, I hope that none 
the dialog writers springing up hither and yon will put a lot of 
sautiful rhetoric in the mouths of their ardent swains. A few 
umsy words, if uttered with sincerity, are much more conyine- 
g than all the well-written speeches in the world. The thought 
hearing, as well as seeing, all these sticky kisses is terrible, but 
ere may be some machine invented which will cut them out.” 


Elsewhere in The Spectator some examples are given: 


“Nake two romances, one in ‘Mother Knows Best,’ and the 
cher in ‘Romance of the Underworld.’ Each romance is de- 
sloped with the best of taste, is tender, sweet and appealing. 
Then that in the former picture reaches its culmination in a be- 
othal, Madge Bellamy and Barry Norton are shown in a huge 
ose-up, their lips glued together in a long and passionate kiss. 
Then the other reaches the same point and Mary Astor agrees to 
arry John Boles, he takes her hand and kisses it tenderly. Both 
enes tell the same story: that the girl is going to marry the boy. 
he one tells it blatantly and vulgarly, and the other tells it 
nderly and delicately. The girl in the former is a sheltered and 
mocent daughter of a mother who has guarded her carefully; 
e make our acquaintance with the other in an underworld dive 
here she hands her wages to a cheap crook. We have aright to 
‘sume that it is the sheltered girl’s first kiss, yet it is part of an 
ubrace distinguished alike for its passion and its lack of delicacy. 
_is totally out of keeping with the manner of the romance that 
d up to it. The story value of the kiss lies in the fact that it 
curred as a symbol of the plighting of a troth. To endeavor to 
terest us in the passion the lovers display is to introduce an 
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element that has nothing to do with the story, even if it were 
done with good taste. This is true of practically all screen 
romances, the only exceptions being those in pictures that are 
frankly sexy. Every director in Hollywood has shot more love 
scenes than he has scenes of any other kind, yet in very few 
pictures that I have seen recently have there been love scenes that 
reflected credit on those who directed them. I object constantly 
to close-ups of kisses on the ground that they are vulgar and 


> EA GIPSY= WOMAN 


By Amadeo Modigliani, who, tho Italian, belongs to the modern 


French School. One of the pictures in the Chester Dale Collection. 


disgusting, but their only weakness is not one of esthetics. In 
practically every instance the only matter of importance to the 
audience is the story value of the kiss as a fact, yet practically 
all directors present them on the theory that the sole feature of 
the kiss that is of interest is the degree of facial distortion it 
causes. Motion pictures constitute the most respectable form of 
entertainment that is provided the public, something for which 
the public itself, not the producers of the pictures, is responsible. 
Censor boards have been wise in limiting the length of kisses, 
while producers have been unwise in putting unlimited vulgarity 
in the short length permitted them. 

“‘Close-ups of kisses are about the last stand of vulgarity and 
commonness in pictures. They coarsen romances that should 
be beautiful; they please 1 per cent. in audiences and disgust 
99 per cent. Their inclusion in pictures is due to the fact that 
the majority of our directors lack the fine sensibilities that 
should constitute the major portion of their equipment for their 
jobs. Such directors can not see any vulgarity in a close-up 
of a kiss. To the vulgar mind vulgarity is a normal mani- 
festation that is not recognizable for what it is. 

‘‘In ‘Mother Knows Best,’ we have scores of examples of nice 
little touches that reveal the fine sensibilities of the director, yet 
when he comes to the culmination of his romance, he goes movie, 
takes his romance out of the atmosphere of sweetness and deli- 
eacy in which he has reared it, and makes it vulgar and stupid.” 


RELIGION* AND+SOCIAL*’SER VICE 


CHRIST WINNING THE HINDUS | 


HE HINDU PEOPLE WILL YET ACCEPT CHRIST, 
tho, paradoxically, they challenge Christianity, asserts 
a British writer and religious teacher who has spent 
a large part of his life in India and has observed a tremendous 
change in thought the Hindus are undergoing from their impact 
with the Western World. Put briefly, Hindu religious thought 
still sticks to the form of its ancient faith, but it is definitely 
moving away from polytheism to monotheism, and is silently 


Hinduism is actually a polytheism, practically every educated 
Hindu ealls himself a monotheist and expects to be recognized 
as such by Moslems, Zoroastrians, and Christians. This he 
regards as clear proof that, as modern men, the Hindus ‘‘can not 
acknowledge themselves polytheists, but must represent them- 
selves as worshiping only the one God of the universe. Thus 
the educated mind of India has already moved a long lap away 
from Hinduism in the direction of Christianity.’’ Further evi- 

dence for Dr. Farquhar is that— 


Ewing Galloway photograph 


CLEANSING BODY AND SOUL ACCORDING TO HINDU RITE 


The photograph shows Hindus swarming into the Hoogly River to bathe, as their faith requires. 


and revelation. 


direction of Christianity,’’ and many important social reforms have resulted. 


accepting Christ as the world’s greatest religious teacher, without 
yet accepting the Christian movement, which it regards as a 
foreign force, destructive of the Hindu faith and culture. This 
interesting contribution to our knowledge of what is going on in 
that land of conflicting faiths and emotions comes from Dr. 
J.N. Farquhar, Professor of Comparative Religion at Manchester 
University, writing in The Hibbert Journal, an English quarterly 
review. He is well aware, he writes, that at least 95 per cent. of 
the educated men and women of the Hindu community are 
definitely hostile to the upbuilding of the Christian Church in 
India, yet he found in his own experience that Hindus seeking 
relief from their doubts and despairs turned definitely to Christ 
as a source of comfort and revelation. ‘‘Jesus,’’ he says, ‘‘is 
the healer of all the diseases of the Hindu heart and soul, and 
apart from Him the awakened soul can not find pardon, peace, 
and spiritual healing.’”’ During the last nineteen centuries, 
points out Dr. Farquhar, there has been a vast movement of the 
human family out of polytheism into monotheism, and, altho 


“The educated mind of India has already moved a long lap away from Hinduism in the 


““In India during the last 100 
years practically every form of 
Hinduism, and also Zoroastrianism 
and Islam, have come under 
Christian influence’ so seriously 
that some thirty fresh religious 
organizations have been formed, 
each created with the definite pur- 
pose of leavening the old religious 
system with just so much Chris- 
tian and modern reform as shall 
enable the constituency to weather 
the serious storms in which the 
new ideas and practises of the 
Church and the advance of modern 
thought have involved the edu- 
cated classes in all parts of the 
country. Perhaps the Brahma 
Samaj, the Prarthana Samaj, and 
the Arya Samaj are the most in- 
fluential of these movements, but 
all have proved vigorous and 
effectual in varying measure 
They form the second and perhaps 
the most noticeable indication of 
the extraordinary impact of 
Christianity. 

“The truth is that in these 
movements Christianity is omni- 
present. All teach either mono- 
theism or some form of theology 
which ean be drest in monotheisti¢ 
robes. God in each is called the 
Father of men; and the brother- 
hood of all men is emphasized, 
even in those organizations which 
represent Caste as a most healthy 
form of community life! Idolatry 
is in most cases abandoned; but 
some leaders defend it and use it. 
In a number of these organizations one finds, instead of temple- 
worship, a religious service, consisting of prayer, praise, readings 
from a sacred book and exhortation, precisely like a simple Prot- 
estant service. The methods of propaganda used by these 
groups are in all cases copied from Christian Missions. Here, 
then, is Christian influence being disseminated by Hindus 
through their own defensive organizations.” 


Tho 
they still practise their ancient rites they are, we are told, gradually turning to Christ as a source of comfort 


Great social reforms which have been introduced during the 
past 100 years, partly by law, but mainly through changes in 


public opinion, also are witness to the influence of the Christian 
Gospel. Dr. Farquhar sets down the more notable of these 
reforms, thus: 


1827-35. Female infanticide put down by Lord Bentinek. 

1829. Widow-burning prohibited. 

1829-36. The Thugs, an organization of robber-stranglers, put 
down. 

1848-56. Obscenities connected with Hinduism prohibited. 

1856. The first Widows’ Home organized by Missionaries. 

1856. Hindu Widow Remarriage legalized. 


= 


1860-70. Child-marriage, polygamy, enforced widowhood, caste, 
‘ 4 all repudiated by the Brahma Samaj. 
872. 


Brahma inter-caste marriages legalized. 
1875. The founder of the Arya Samaj opposes child-marriage. 
1887. The first Widows’ Home organized by a Hindu. 
1891. The minimum age of marriage for girls fixt at twelve. 
1903. Hindu opinion roused on the subject of the Outcastes. 
1905. Mr. Gokhale organizes The Servants of India Society. 
1906. The Deprest Classes Mission formed by Hindus to 
help Outeastes. 
1908. The Seva Sadan organized by Hindus to serve poor 
women. 
1909. Hindu protest against the tonsure of Hindu widows. 
1913. Act for the better protection of 


girls. 


Most of these changes, points out the 
writer, are, on the one hand, inconsistent 
with the rules and customs of the national 
religion, but, on the other, are all in full 
necordance with the teaching and the spirit 
of Jesus. Again: 


“ About one-sixth of the whole population 
of India, i.e., a mass of humanity larger 
than the whole population of Great Britain 
and Ireland, are Outcastes, i.e.,)people of 
such low origin and culture that for more 
than 2,000 years Hindus have regarded 
them as too foul for ordinary human in- 
tercourse. They have thus been kept out- 
side the Caste system, and Hindus take 
care not to touch them: hence they are 
frequently called ‘The Untouchables.’ The 
result of this severe and long-continued 
ostracism had necessarily been that these 
poor people have made no progress, but 
remain gross, unclean, uneducated, un- 
trained, with only the slightest rudiments 
of culture to this day. 

“Christ soon fills these people with 
another spirit: they become new men and 
women; they cultivate cleanliness, take a 
pride in their houses, and eagerly seek edu- 
cation for their children. Above all, their 
character at once begins to rise and expand 
in the love and sunshine of Christ. Hindus 
frankly recognize the very great value of 
the influence of Christ in their case; and 
the Christianized Outcaste is no longer 
treated by Hindus as an Outcaste. In 
many a Christian high school the son or 
grandson of an Outcaste holds a good posi- 
tion as a teacher, and frequently has Brah- - 
man boysas pupils. Thus does Jesus ‘lift 
up the needy from the dunghill.’ 

“Tn every section of India one meets num- 
bers of educated Hindus who are imprest 
with the character of Jesus, and some of 
them use the Lord’s Prayer and read from 
the Gospels daily. I have met Hindu 
fathers who read selected passages from 
the Gospels with their children daily. 
Every Christian educationalist in India 
knows Hindu parents who send their children to Christian 
schools that they may have the ethical teaching of Jesus planted 
in their hearts from their earliest years. Yet these men do not 
intend to become Christians themselves or to make their chil- 
dren Christians.” 


The educated Hindus detest the Christian movement because 
they fear it will destroy their own ancient faith and culture. 
“But Jesus is no destroyer,” says Dr. Farquhar: 


“He comes ‘not to destroy but to fulfil.’ Did He destroy the 
glories of ancient Greece when the Greeks fell at his feet? Nay, 
it was chiefly through the Church of Christ that during the early 
centuries the culture, the thought, and the literature of Hellas 
were carried to all the nations of Europe, Eastern Asia, and 
Northern Africa. European culture rests primarily on two 
foundations, Christ and Hellas. Many other nations have 
contributed to the rich stream, but these are the fountains. 

“When the great overturning will come, I do not know. I 


Ewing Galloway photograph 


OVERCOMING THE FLESH 


A Hindu devotee of Hali, the Goddess of 
Torture, lashing himself witha heavy whip 


to conquer fleshly desires. 
and barbarous Hindu rites have been 
eliminated through Christian teaching. 
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do not expect it in the near future, but that it is coming, I can 
have no doubt. The Christian forces which are now working for 
the regeneration of the Hindu people will inevitably grow in 
strength and will produce still larger results as the decades pass.”’ 


ADVENTURING FOR THE BURMESE BLIND 


HAT FATHER DAMIEN was to the lepers of 
Molokai, the Rev. W. H. Jackson, or Father Jackson, 
as he prefers to be called, is to the blind of Burma, 
for whom he often risks his neck. For eleven years, we read in 
The Living Church (Episcopal), he has been 
director of the Burmese Mission to the 
Blind. Now he is on furlough at his home 
in Greenwich, England. ‘‘In Burma I live 
according to the ordinary standards of my 
150 blind boys and girls,” he said to the 
English correspondent of The Living Church. 
““T wear Burmese clothes and eat Burmese 
food, which is over 90 per cent. rice, plus 
curry with ngapi, a sort of fish paste made 
from very high fish and chili, which most 
Englishmen won’t go near.’’ He has 
learned to find it fascinating. ‘‘It is not 
every Westerner, however, who finds he 
ean live on such a diet,’ he says, ‘“‘and it 
took me long to do so. I do not wear a 
hat, and have never sufferedfrom sunstroke, 
and tho I go everywhere barefooted and 
have often trodden on snakes, I have 
never been bitten. I confess, however, I 
ean not sleep with only a wooden or bam- 
boo pillow, as the Buddhist priests do.”’ 
The work among the Burmese blind 
was begun by the Rev. W. C. B. Purser of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, Father Jackson’s brother-in-law, 
and after he had attended the Normal 
College for the Blind, Norwood, and Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, Father Jackson was 
asked to go to Burma to help Mr. Purser. 
“T went for three years,”’ he said, ‘“‘and have 
stayed there ever since. The incidence of 
blindness is terribly high in Burma, for 
there are 25.000 blind out of twelve 
millions. It is due,’ he says, ‘‘not only 
to disease, but to glare and dust, and the 
doctors finish it off. The latter try all 
sorts of ‘cures,’ even red-hot irons, and the 
temporary counter-irritant is effective 
sufficiently long for the patient to get relief 
and the doctor his fee, but meanwhile the 
membrane is destroyed. Atleast 77 percent. 
of the cases would have yielded to proper treatment.’’ Through 
the Blind Mission, Father Jackson has started industrial schools 


Many ancient 


which make all sorts of basketware for government and business 
concerns, and he has succeeded in adapting Braille to a phonetic 
Burmese script, which his boys, we are told, are able to read 
faster than scholars with sight read ordinary books. He ham- 
mered out the matrices for the first Braille books himself on 
old petrol tins. The Government has granted him a pass over 
all the railways, so that he can visit the blind far and wide. He 
takes with him on his journeys, as a guide, a pupil who is only 
partially blind. ‘The only thing which really troubles us,” he 
said, ‘‘are the bridges. These are usually a single bamboo, six 
inches to a foot in diameter. Most Burmans try to take such 
bridges at therun. Jam afraid I can’t do that, and I confess I 


have sometimes had to descend to a mere.straddle.”’ 
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THE CHURCH NOT SO FUTILE AFTER ALL 


‘rk THE CHURCH IS AS FAULTY and futile as your 
| picture paints it, why do you remain in the ministry? 
And how can you continue to urge others to come in?” 

The questions are put to Bishop Charles Fiske, of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Central New York, who has been one of the 
frankest critics of the Church; but they have probably 
oceurred to many others as they pondered the criticisms of the 
Church leveled at it from within its own ranks. ‘‘If we criticize,” 
replies Bishop Fiske in The Atlantic Monthly, ‘it is with con- 
structive purpose. We are so committed to the Christian pro- 
gram, and so convinced that it can be realized only by corporate 


Keystone View Company photograph 


ALL FROM ONE REDWOOD TREE 


action, and in a corporate life, that when we see the Church failing 
in its purpose, it hurts, and we can not but show our pain and 
shame.” 


“But we still cling to the Church idea, and we are convinced 
that only as Protestant America returns to that idea and ideal 
will there be renewal and regeneration of religious life. In 
America, the notion has become general that the churches are 
mere convenient agencies of Christian effort, to be accepted 
when desirable, changed at whim, or even deserted in disgust. 
They are ‘amorphous aggregations of individual souls,’ societies 
through which ‘a set of views may be promulgated, and a more 
or less incoherent and unstable set of views, at that.’ Against 
such a view of Christianity we protest with all our strength. 
We stay in the Church because we believe in its divine character, 
while recognizing its human faults. Our eriticism, therefore, 
is something more than whining complaint or pessimistic despair. 
We point out weaknesses in the hope of arousing a ‘divine dis- 
content’ which will lead to the restoration of the ideal in which 
we still have strong faith.” 


Indeed, even as a human, institution, one can not feel that the 
Church is a failure, says Bishop Fiske. ‘‘ After all, I seem to see 
an, effect upon, the general life of its members which, far as it 
falls short of what we desire, is greater than the results effected 
by any other human institution.” 


“Yes, there are improved standards of Christian life appearing 
just over the horizon, and the Church is responsible for the change 
with the dawn of the new day. Religion to-day is more strong, 
more powerful, more sane, and not less devout, than the religion 
of our grandparents, because the Church has looked more closely 
into the life of the human Christ. The change of social attitude 
is due to the same influence. With all its faults, business is less 
brutally pagan than it was in other times. Industry has changed 
in a generation, and the change has not been due entirely to the 


growth of democracy or the power of labor organizations; i 
has been due to the preaching of ‘the social gospel’ by fearless 
churchmen. The change of mind as to corruption in politics is 
very marked, despite recent scandals. We are no longer ‘cor- 
rupt and contented.’ There is indifference, of course, because 
the country is prosperous, and prosperity causes ‘fatty degenera- 
tion of the moral nature’; but conditions are nothing compared | 
with earlier days, and churchmen have not been without influence 
in pointing to the perils of an easy-going democracy. War has | 
lost its romance. Why? Hundreds of pacifists who blame the 
Church for not stopping the World War forget that churchmen 
are responsible for clear thinking about the subject now, and that 
their moral influence, more than the hysteria of pacifist agitation, 
is responsible for the movement for peace. a 

‘*One of the most frequent complaints against the Church refers 
to the unhappy divisions of Christendom; but to- 
what do we owe the movement for unity but to the 
Church itself? Division came because the Church 
had become secularized and corrupted and had to 
be reformed. In the effort to establish truth, men 
became enamored of meticulous doctrinal exposi- 
tions of the faith, and the process of fission went 
madly on. But itis the Church, not its critics, 
which is leading the return to unity and fellowship, 
and leading it with right motive, not as an economic 
consolidation, but as a unity of evangelical purpose. — 
Nothing in our present age is so indicative of the 
recuperative power of the Church as the strength 
of this movement toward reunion.” : 


Personal problems are still settled by words Christ 
uttered centuries ago, asserts the Bishop. ‘There — 


is scarcely a social movement which does not seek, : 
in some degree, to utilize His principles. Economists _ 
and statesmen are beginning to talk in strange ways — 


of taking His spirit into national and international i 
relations. Speaking more personally, Bishop Fiske | 
concludes: 


‘‘T entered the ministry because I saw—far back 
in those days—what faith in Christ meant. I came 
to that faith, as did Romanes, after passing through 
doubts such as he had as he wrote: ‘When I think, 
as at times I must, of the appalling contrast between 
the hallowed glory of that creed which once was mine, 
and the lonely mystery of existence as now I find it—at such times 
I shall ever feel it impossible to avoid the sharpest pang of which 
my nature is susceptible.’ I came to faith through the shadow of 
a sorrow shared with the closest friend I then had, whose suffer- 
ing I tried to lighten. I reached my faith through study of the 
person of Christ, finding that He exercised over me the same fas- 
cination the four Gospels show Him as exercising over those who 
felt that their eyes had gazed upon the very Word of Life. 

“Then I looked at the Church, and I saw all its weaknesses. 
I watched its members and knew them for the poor things they 
were. I went into the ministry to make them more worthy of 
their calling. And ever since I have been trying to make myself 
more worthy of my own! I doubt if any one would be won to 
the Church if he knew me as I know myself, and yet I think he 
might be won if he could guess what I should have been, and 
might still be, without the Church and its worship.” 


A CHURCH FROM A SINGLE TREE—When they decide to 
build a new church out in Santa Rosa, California, members of the 
congregation select a likely young redwood tree and cut it up 
for lumber, says Modern Mechanics (Minneapolis). We read: 


“Tf the church is of average size, like thé one in the picture, the 
chances are that enough lumber will be left over from the single 
redwood to start a parsonage for the pastor. Only two-thirds of a 
redwood tree was used in constructing this California church, and 
when the roof was finished it was found that 60,000 shingles were 
left over. The building is 60 feet wide, 100 feet long, and the 
spire rises 100 feet in the air. In addition to the main auditorium, 
seating 400 people, the building contains a large study for the 
minister, a vestibule, and a parlor with a seating capacity of 100. _ 
Families planning to cut down the cost of building by planting 
redwood trees in their back yards are warned that it takes several 
thousand years for these giants of the forest to mature.”’ 
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jor Economical Transportation 


Entrance to the Research 
Laboratory, General Mo- 
tors Building, Detroit 


A vital factor 


in Chevrolet Progress 


Recording gear noises by 
means of a high quality 
vacuum tube amplifier 


A huge magnet reveals 
laws beneath the surface 
in defective bars of steel 


Giving fan belts 
the equivalent 
of thousands of 
miles of service 
in a few hours 


Testing carburetor per- 

formance and efficiency 

in the General Motors 
Research Laboratory 
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—=the World's Greatest 


Automotive Research Facilities 


Housed in its own magnificent building in Detroit... 
utilizing the finest and most complete scientific apparatus 
ever assembled for automotive research ... and with a 
highly skilled staff of scientists who for years have spe- 
cialized in the design and construction of automobiles— 
the Research Division of the General Motors Corporation 
is the greatest organization in the world devoted to the 
technical development of automotive products. Not only 
have these magnificent research facilities greatly assisted 
Chevrolet engineers to achieve an amazing degree of 
mechanical perfection in a low-priced car—but they make 
possible still greater progress for Chevrolet in the future. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


MICHIGAN 
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~ Research Engineers 
studying the effects of 
heat on mctals, 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


HE sea suggests innumerable similes, 

but never had we seen it as workable 
stone. The case seems to be established 
in the New York Herald Tribune: 


SEA 
By Don Gorpon 


Sea is wild marble waiting the stonecutter‘s hand, 

Splendid with power but formless and lost, 

Hungry for patterns, for lined and recurrent 
shapes; 

Chaos crying for symmetry, envious of mountains 
and birds 

Whose heights and migrations follow laws, return 
precisely on wings. 


Ships etch wild marble, hard prows cutting clear, 
Sea-veins open, patterns form and set; 

Sea-loveliness seems measured and forever made, 
Then blue obliteration . . . salt curves coil again. 


All other tracings pass, all faint designs depart. . - 

Wind-edge, sun-golf, moon fingers on the tide; 

Life crude and averse to slow shadows, soft sea- 
veins etched, 

Primal fluid sagging with beauty 
unborn, 

Sea is the last void, chaos breathless and moving 
and mad. 


embryonic, 


Tue following is not unusual as the 
plaint of an alien in the States, but Canada, 
it seems, inspires also these nostalgic 
eries. From The London Mercury: 


RETURN FROM CANADA 


By ETHEL STREET 


Oh, English poets, call me back again; 

Tell me the English woods smell sweeter far 
Than these of straggling birches and wild plum, 
Tell me the green of beech trees glows more rich 
In that deep ancient softness than the weave 

Of the sap-brilliant spruce and delicate birch 
Against the blackness of Cape Trinity 

And blacker waters of the Saguenay. 

Tell me the folk who long have learnt to live 

Are gentler, surer than these kindly friends, 

That gracious habits shine more steadily 

Than freedom’s intermittent riding-light. 

‘“Life was lived nobly here,’’ I’d have you cry, 
And sing the land of ‘‘men with splendid hearts.” 
Yet if you call and I am glad to come, 

This hurt remains no welcoming can heal, 

The hurt of Time who cuts from out my heart 

A living cell of thought and joy and pain. 


Stnce clothes are so scanty to-day, 
should poets complain when one more 
garment is wanted? Opulent poets are 
rare anyway. This plaint is in the New 
York Herald Tribune: 


THE INSATIABLE SEX 


By WILFRED J. FUNK 


If I scaled the heights of Venus 
And ransacked ten million stars 

Of their fineries—-Orsinus, 
Mercury, Arcturus, Mars, 


Plucked the Pleiades and hung them 
Flaming on your ivory breast, 

With the shining moon among them 
As a diadem and crest, 


Seized the Milky Way and tore it 
From the skies to make a gown 

For you, dearest, and you wore it 
With Orion as a crown— 


Would it help you? Would you try a 

Little thrift then? Nii My guess is 
You would merely go ani buy a 

Dozen other hats and dresses! | 


An editor of The World once read Mr. | Thisbe was punctual, reached the tree the first. 


George Jean Nathan a lecture for saying 
he was not interested in politics. He now 
has a culprit in his own fold, but F. P. A. 
may find sympathizers outside: 


CAMPAIGN THOUGHTS 
By F. P. A. 
(Rekalsomined from the campaign of 1912) 


This is a Presidential year. 

(An unassailable reflection.) 
“Things will be better,’’ so we hear, 
“ After election.” 


Comes now the questing of the Vote, 
The Call to Arms, the Appeal to Reason, 
The Stirring Speech, the Clarion Note— 
This is the season 


When everywhere and roundabout, 
From coast to coast, and vicy-versy, 
The candidates will speak and spout, 
Sans fear or mercy; 


When from the Rockbound Coast of Maine 
To California’s Sandy Beaches, 

All are enthralled by the campaign, 

And many speeches. 


I might as well admit ‘‘ enthralled,” 
(Cf. line 3, above tetrastich), 

As Mr. Ward might once have drawled, 
Was wrote sarcastick. 


And therefore I demand a word, 

A message to this Glorious Nation; 
I crave the right of being heard 
On Conservation. 


On Conservation: Not of trees, 

Or water power, or fish, or horses— 
Of something greater far than these: 
Human Resources. 


Resources wasted in campaigns, 
In oratory dry and juiceless; 
The waste of energy and brains 
Strikes me as useless. 


For him I’d vote who said ‘‘ Enough! 
I scorn the terrible traditions 

Of the Campaign. I leave that stuff 
To politicians.”’ 


That’s all. I might do five or six 
More stanzas, but I find it dreary. 
Do you care much for politics? 
They make me weary. 


THE modern magazine or weekly may 
need some reminder of the hazards of con- 
centration and not interrupt a thrilling tale 
with too many material distractions. The 
New York Times sponsors the jibe: 


PYRAMUS AND THISBE 
By Exxa A, Fannine 
(As the date of any modern magazine.) 


Mr. Ovidius Naso tells a tale 
Of real heart-interest and with many a thrill. 
Young Pyramus Jones, who lived in Intervale, 
Loved his fair neighbor, blue-eyed Thisbe Dill. 
(Turn to Page 64, advertisements of soup, linoleum, 
woolens for sports wear, yeast.) 


Alack! her parents had ambitious plans, 
The Village Magnate on the maid had smiled. 
(Turn to Page 72, not overlooking the merits of paper 
cups, baking powder, aluminum ware, pie-crust 
oil, washing solution, French perfumes.) 


But Pyramus, love-taught, removed a brick 
From the dividing wall, and would commune 


With Thisbe. ‘‘Where the mulberry leaves are 
thick 
Come out, sweet; let’s improve the silvery 
moon!’’ 


(Turn to Page 94, colored plates of vanishing cream, 
oil-heaters, dentifrices, desiccated cocoanut, 
chewing-gum.) 

Lo, as she waited, there stalked from the wood 

A lion which for gore had been athirst; 

So when he met a deer, lunched as he should. 


Thisbe in terror to the thicket fled, 
Dropping her veil which that foiled beast soon 
mauled. 
When Pyramus appeared, ‘‘ My love is dead!”’ 
He wept. The gore-stained veil his soul ap- 
palled. 


He waited for no alibi, brash youth, 
But drew his dagger, fell upon its point, 
(Turn to Page 110, noting holeless hose, furniture 
cream, Akers’s cocoa, after-dinner mints.) 
‘*Since she is gone, this earth is dark, in truth!” 
His heart’s blood soon the greensward doth anoint. 


Pale Thisbe, stealing back, her lover spies, 
Dead by her veil, and guesses his mistake. 
(Turn to Page 126, sidelights on fireless cookers, 
necklaces, ginger ale, tire chains.) 
Seizes his dagger—tears stream from her eyes. 
Pierces her heart; then sleeps, no more to wake! 


Mr. Hatt is called ‘‘the greatest poet of 
South Africa,’’ and he makes ‘‘ probably my 
final bow” in ‘‘Poems of a South African” 
(Longmans, London). He writes that ‘‘in 
a vast country where there is so much to 
be done, and so few to do it; where the white 
population is under two millions, and most 
of these not using English as their mother 
tongue; poets may seem to be superfluous’’: 


AT THE VICTORIA FALLS 
By A, Vine Hau 


‘“seWhere goes the river?’’ Livingstone enquired. 
Then did a dusky Solomon declare, 
With naked dignity and learned air: 
‘White Chief, the knowledge many have desired 
We give to you. It is a lion tired 
By a great leap, who seeks afar his lair, 
Sleeps, and by sand is covered; none know 
where.”’ 
Thus the witch-doctor, confident, inspired. 


Th’ intrepid Traveler thought otherwise. 
Ever he journeyed on undauntedly. 

Not years of loneliness; nor nightly cries— 
Perils of man and beast; not agony 

Of burning days of fever and of flies 
Deterring; till, at last, —‘‘ The sea, the sea!"’ 


Cart Sanpsura’s ‘Notebook’ in the 
Chicago Daily News furnishes a sonnet and 
an appraisal, beginning: “‘Not more than 
"once a year do we come across a sonnet 
worth keeping to read twice. We find such 
a sonnet, however, by Ruth Messenger, one , 
of the corn-huskers who write for The Husk, 
published by the English Club of Cornell 
College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. Hereit is’’: 


A FEAR 


By Rutru MzssencerR 


It is not death I fear, nor that the gold 

And pear! of early evening will outlast 

This transient clay, and cooling shadows cast 

Their quivering lengths into the self-same mold 

And I not here; but that when I am old 

And calm with the quiescence of desires 

Long stilled, and stealthy quenching of youth’s 
fires, 

Evenings will come like this and leave me cold. 


When cherry bloom shall only mean to me 
Another canning season, and the deep 
Untredden snow a sidewalk to be swept; 

Then will I face the darkness willingly, 

And rather choose to sleep a dreamless sleep 
Than cross, on bridges, streams that I have leapt. 
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PROD CP fo CH RY SL ER: 


Mzltum pro parvo 


VALUE COULD COME 
from Q OTHER SOURCE 


De Soto Six—product of Chrysler engineering and 


, 


manufacturing genius— gives so much more beauty, 
quality and performance ability for so little cost —that 
its greater value in the field of low priced sixes has 


been instantly recognized and generously rewarded. 


DE SOTO MOTOR CORPORATION (Division of Chrysler Corporation), Detroit, Michigan. 


PERSONAL 


¥ GLIMPSES 


COCONUT PIES FOR BOY SCOUT LION HUNTERS 


Illustrations from ‘‘Three Boy Scouts in Africa,’’ published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
BIGGER AND BETTER “ROVER BOYS” 
From left to right, Dick Douglas, Doug Oliver, and Dave Martin, 


who left their peaceful games to stalk lions, giraffes, and goodness 
knows what not on the African veldt! 


RESH-BAKED COCONUT PIE, devoured with gusto 

by three hungry boys, was a fitting climax and reward 

for a hard, exciting, successful 
day’s work. First there had been an argu- 
ment about the kind of pie. ‘‘Coconut,”’ 
said Doug. ‘‘Blueberry,”’ said Mr. John- 
son. But it was Doug who had shot the 
lion, so his choice ruled. For this pie was 
not baked in a placid American kitchen, 
but in a camp oven in British East Africa; 
and it was prepared for three American 
Boy Scouts by hands no less accomplished 
than those of Mrs. Martin Johnson, who 
with her husband is famous as a photog- 
rapher of big game. The nimrod in whose 
particular honor the pie was baked was 
Douglas L. Oliver, one of the three Scouts 
who went on safari with the Johnsons 
during the past summer. The other two 
were Robert Dick Douglas, Jr., and David 
R. Martin, Jr. 
their adventures in ‘‘Three Boy Scouts in 
Africa”? (Putnam). 
guests of George 
and 
Putnam, the boy traveler and author, his 
The trio, 
it is explained, were chosen from the entire 


The 


The lads have recorded 


The boys went as the 
Palmer Putnam, the 


explorer publisher, David Binney 


Copyright by Martin Johnson 


son, and David T. Layman, Jr. 


hungry lions that surrounded them, 


American Boy Scout membership. 


Scouts, it would seem, are extending their activities over a 
large part of the globe. Our readers will recall an account in 
Tur Diausr for September 15 of Paul A. Siple, who is on his 
way to the South Pole with Commander Byrd. The boys who 
went to Africa describe their experiences in a lively manner. 
Dave and Dick bagged lions, too, and were rewarded with pies, 
but Doug was the first to do so, and it was on the first actual day 
of safari, July 14. It was a busy day, we read, which began 
with making photographs of representatives of the King of 
Beasts. And on top of this introduction to the wild life of the 
Dark Continent came the first sight of the lion which was to 
provide the most of the excitement. But let Dave, Dick, and 
Doug take up the tale: 


He was truly a ‘‘King of Beasts,’’ a magnificent fellow with 
massive shoulders and long mane. ‘T'wo lionesses followed him 
over the veldt into a donga [gully]. We hurried after to get a 
better sight of them. The big fellow was in a bad humor, that 
we could plainly see. But his curiosity proved stronger than his 
prudence. When he stopt for a look at us, the two females ran 
away. As our chief business was with the old male, we gingerly 
approached the clump of grass in which he was hiding. 

Mr. Johnson, quickly set up his cameras to film the lon the 
minute he stuck his head out of the grass. He stuck his head out 
of the grass all right, but it was evident that he didn’t want to 
be photographed. 

Pretty soon he ran on to another clump of grass, then another. 
We chased him urcil his big body was tired out and his temper 
completely gone. 

At last he was ready to charge. For a mark to shoot at, there 
was his head. It was a shot pretty hard to miss. Yet Doug was 
so excited he missed his first shot, the bullet going high. 

In the second, the time spent in reloading, Doug must have 
felt as if the weight of the whole world was on his back. He 
aimed again for the angry lion’s head, and shot. This time the 
old fellow disappeared into the grass. Dick said that he had 
crawled through the donga. It was a scary moment. 

Five minutes passed, and we saw nothing of the lion. What we 
three thought during those five minutes would have kept us 
writing forever. Yet the lion might have still been living for all 
we knew, and charged us any second. Gosh, it was ticklish. As 


PLEASANT DREAMS—IF ANY 


In this barricaded truck Dave, Dick, and Doug spent a night, taking flash-light pictures of the 


They even slept, some. 
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; _ Essex 5-pass. Sedan, $795 5 
fo. b. Detroit 


‘200 to *300 More in Visible Value 


The only Essex point in common with cars in its price field—is price. If you drove a 
$3000 car you would find the same vital elements of quality as you find in Essex. 


Essex quality, fine appearance, and high manufacturing practice rightly classify it with 
those costly cars which use only the best known fine car methods. 


For every important item in Essex construc- 
tion you must go to those costly cars to find 
comparison. Like the $3000 cars Essex uses 
roller tappet bearings. It uses Timken tapered 
wheel bearings. It uses worm-and-gear type 


The Essex Super-Six high-compression motor 
is patented and exclusive and to our knowl- 
edge the most powerful and efficient motor 
of its size in the world. 


Please compare with any car the advantages 


steering. 


Like the $3000 cars Essex uses five frame cross 
members for rigidity. Like them it fully bal- 
ances all running parts for smooth, long- 
lasting operation. ; 


The four-wheel brakes used on the Essex 
Super-Six are the same enclosed and protected 
type used on costliest cars. 


we have itemized here, because they speak 
for the complete quality way in which the new 
Essex Super-Six is built—things seen or unseen. 


SUPER 
SIX 
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ou don’t have to aleihe old briar | 


outdoors if you fill it with Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s tobacco. Wives like 
the fragrance of Sir Walter—husbands 
say it’s the mildest, mellowest smoke 
that ever came out of the South. And 
the gold foil wrapping inside the tin 
keeps it fresh to the very last pipeful. 
Sir Walter can bring your pipe out 
of the woodshed into the parlor. 


IEC EIESE IS IDE COMES IE AR 


(for the United States only) 
If your favorite tobacconist does not carry Sir 
Walter Raleigh, send us his name and address. 
In return for this courtesy, we'll be delighted 
to send you without charge a full-size tin of this 
milder pipe mixture. 
Dept. D, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 


milder 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


| Continued 


Mr. Johnson could not make out the com- 
plete form of the lion he went a little closer, 
much to our anxiety. 

Just then Dave piped up with, ‘Think 
of poor Daniel.” 

We were in no mood for jokes, but we 
couldn’t help laughing at that. 

We waited about five minutes, then 
started slowly forward a few feet. We 
could see the lion on its side but could not 
tell if he were still alive. It was too dan- 
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gerous to go into the donga to see. A 
wounded animal is very much more 
dangerous than one not wounded, for he 
will charge at any person coming near him. 

Mr. Johnson asked for something to 
throw. Dick told Dave to take off his shoe. 
He hesitated at first, afraid that the lion 
would chew it to pieces. Then he took it 
off, and Mr. Johnson threw it at the lion. 
It hit with a thud and the lion did not 
move. At this, Mr. Johnson formally 
pronounced the big fellow dead. He 
measured about nine feet long from the 
head to the tip of the tail. 

When the boys at camp saw Simba [lion] 
they all had a war-danece. Ponda-ponda, 
Mr. Johnson’s skinner, picked Doug up 
on his back and earried him all around 
camp. Mohammed, a porter, gave a war- 
whoop and danced around while the Wac- 
coma all joined in. Then the skinner 
got busy. After the skinner had finished, 
he cut out the two lucky bones from the 
lion’s shoulders. 


How the three boys were picked to go 
with the Johnson expedition is told in the 
preface to the Scouts’ book by James E. 
West, Chief Scout Executive, who says: 


The three boys chosen for this expedi- 
tion represented the entire membership of 
over 600,000 boys. Every Local Council 
was invited to make recommendations on 
| the basis of outdoor experience, good Seout- 
ing, and ability to write. Over 200 councils 
submitted candidates specially qualified 


| 


and representing their choice within thei 
membership. A very careful preliminary 
elimination was made by a committee 0 

four members and checked by another four 
The seventeen candidates standing at the 
head of the list were submitted to another 
committee and seven of their number were 
chosen to appear personally before a com 

mittee consisting of Col. Theodore Roose 
velt, Mr. Putnam, and myself. From thi 
number, David Martin, Douglas Oliver 
and Dick Douglas were chosen. Three 
independent groups rated them first, the 
boys chosen being the preference of th 
seven final candidates themselves. 


I can not resist expressing my satisfae- 


COCONUT PIE CASTLE 


The main camp at Tanganyika where Mrs. Martin Johnson baked a pie for the boys whenever 
one of them was lucky enough to bag a lion. 


tion here with the outcome of the entire 
expedition. From beginning to end it has 
moved without the slightest hitch. The 
boys have not known a day’s illness. Of 
even greater satisfaction is the manner in 
which these boys have played their part. 
On two matters we knew that the expedi- 
tion would be a test of the value of Scout 
training. What effect would the nation- 
wide publicity have on these boys? was one 
of the questions we asked ourselves. I am 
happy to say that they came back from 
Africa just as clean and wholesome and 
unspoiled as they were when they first 
came into my office to present themselves 
for personal examination before the com- 
mittee that chose them from the sever 
final candidates. 

The Sixth Seout Law declares that a 
Scout is a friend of animals, that he will not 
hurt or kill any living creature needlessly 
that he will strive to save and protect al 
harmless life. It was inevitable that ther 
would be some shooting on the safari 
Fifty to a hundred native boys had to b 
fed. 1 refrained purposely from giving 
them any specific advice in this matter, anc 
I find a great deal of satisfaction in th 
manner in which they worked out thei 
own attitude and responsibility. 


But to get back to the lions. On th 
fiest day of safari, the Scouts, the Johnson: 
ats were goin 
1 the lookout fo 
ddenly, we reac 


tow to cut 


rasoline consump- 


10n - perhaps 160% 


’o you waste 16% of your gasoline through incorrect 
ibrication? You may if your oil is too heavy for the 
esign of your particular engine. Only a slight excess 
eaviness in body will produce a measurable resistance 
> the free movement of your pistons. 

Such resistance (oil-drag) consumes power. Engineers 
sport that at 20 miles an hour a too-heavy oil may 
yrce your engine to develop 16% more power than 
ould be required if the correct oil were used. Thus 
rong oil may easily waste 16% of your gasoline. 

And when you use too-light an oil the results are 
qually costly. Too-light an oil may work too freely 
ast the pistons and quickly burn away. 

How, then, can you make sure of getting oil of 
yrrect body for your car? 

Make the Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart your lubricating 
uide. It is prepared by expert lubricating engineers 
ho study carefully the lubricating needs of the new 
ur models. From first hand study of your car they 
Il you—in the Chart—the grade of Mobiloil which 
ill give you low gasoline consumption, low oil con- 
unption, low repair bills, and’ full power. 

And Mobiloil is made by the world’s largest special- 
ts in lubrication. You are always sure with 


The World’s Quality Oil 
Viobiloil 


TACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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Make this chart your guide 


It shows the correct grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
certain prominent cars. If your car is not listed below, 
see complete Mobiloil Chart at your Mobiloil dealer’s. 

Follow winter recommendations when temperatures 
from 32’ F. (freezing) to 0° F. (zero) prevail. Below zero 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except Ford Cars, Model 
T, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”). 


NAMES OF En 
PASSENGER = a 
= 2 
an na 
Auburn, 6-66 oo aa teeeen oe A 
s 8-cyl...... A Aga: A | Arc. 
a other models| Am Ares" Al A | Arc. | Arc. 
ale inch apsa Jobe Ay \Are: |) Ar eArcal) At )|Aire: 
Cadmlac ainwrieneo) BB | Arc.}| BB | Arc.}| A | Arc. 
Chandler Special Six A A yl torial Je 
es other models ADS Are} eAS Arcsh At Arc: 
Chevrolet, sscc0. 0: A | Arc.} “A | Arc.| A | Arc. 
Chrysler, 4-cyl..... A Arc.}| A | Are. 
ae Imperial 8C A USNs eeeo| fesse: 
fe other models A A A A 
Dodge Brothers.... A.) Are.] -A. },Are:) AL. Are. 
LOIN RCH BAr candace prac A |Are.| A 
A |Arc.}| A |Arc.] A 
Bi tecers And Waeee A 


Ford, Model A....- A ea teyetl aia eee Com are lent a ae 
*- Model 'T i, 6 nivel d-4 E y 2 
Franklin, «000000. 
Gardner, 8-cyl..... 
other models) .....| ..-|-.0 
Pludsom vist peisip nies 
Hupmobile. ..-.... 
LANCOME cpa mares 
Marmon, 8-cyl..... / 
“other models 
Moon... 
Nash... 
Oakland. ies 
Oldsmobile........ 
Overland all models..). 2.) 2... 


w 
ran 


Paige al/ models. ... 
Peerless 90, 70, 72 
* + other models 
Pontiac. «... 
Reo all models 
Rie pre 
Studebaker BC 
Weltetecnscubsiaseniae 
Willys-Knight 4-cyl, . 
s Ss) 6-cyll 


SPEeSSSeerrerereeeoereye 


Fair retail price — aes e 
30¢ a quart Mobiloil 
from bulk, except “B” and Look for the red 


“BB” which are 35¢ a quart. 


(Prices higher in Rocky Moun- ee , 
tain and Pacific Coast States.) on the Mobiloil container 


Gargoyle trade-mark 
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Mrs. Johnson exclaimed, ‘‘Simba!”’ 

“Ndio,” replied Bueari, the Nubian headman of the Johnsons. 
Ndio was Swahili for yes. 

We immediately stopt and began to look up and down the 
donga for lions. Fora while we saw nothing. Then we got the 
thrill of our lives. 


Down in the tall grass were four big lions, 
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A FRIENDLY TIP 


Out on the veldt of British East Africa the lords of the soil give a nature-study course to their 


young visitors from over the sea. 


the first wild hons we had ever seen. Three were females and 
the other was a young male. 

We started up closer in hope of getting some pictures. But the 
beasts lay down in the grass and we couldn’t get them. 

We were not excited. Oh, no! What did four lions mean to us, 
particularly when they were only a few yards away? Of course 
we expected a charge. No doubt our hearts were beating a mile a 
minute. 

But nothing happened. For a few minutes the lions simply 
watched us with a bored air. After a while they all rose slowly 
and walked away, each giving us a look as if to say, ‘‘Gosh, what 
silly animals! I can’t figure them out.” 

As we were about to leave, Mrs. Johnson pointed out three 
more lions over a hill across the donga. They were beautiful 
creatures, slender and graceful as they lay in the shade of a tree. 
They really seemed much more like big tame eats than like 
wild African lions. 

As we watched them a giraffe wandered down toward the donga. 
As soon as the lions saw him, they 
flattened down in the grass. When 
the unsuspecting animal ap- 
proached the lions, we were sure 
that any minute he would be 
lalled. But just before he 
reached the enemy the latter 
jumped up and ran away over the 
hill! We never knew whether we 
seared them or they just left, but 
we were glad the giraffe wasn’t 
killed. 

We came in a few minutes to a 
large stretch of veldt on which 
were grazing thousands of wilde- 
beest, zebra, kongoni, tommy, 
and afew topi and Grant’s gazelle. 
The sight was a wonderful one. 
Originally, our conception of 
Africa was thick jungles, full of 
snakes and monkeys, or fever- 
ridden swamps. Here we were in 
a beautiful valley surrounded by 
miles of rolling plains, one of the 
healthiest spots on earth. 

We were suddenly aware of a 
commotion among the game. At 
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The lion was heartily enjoying his meal of zebra when the flashlight interrupted him with its flare. 
picture, taken from a motor truck, was the result. 


once Mrs. Johnson pointed out two lionesses stampeding som« 
zebra. When we went for them, they saw us and ran into ¢ 
donga. We didn’t pursue them, because it is very dangerous t 
follow game into high grass. There is no telling what may spring 
out at the hunter. 


In the afternoon, they started out toward Lion Valley 
which got its name thus: 


Very few of the places around camp hac 
names on the map, so Mr. and Mrs. John 
son gave each some name. The first tim 
they were down in Tanganyika they dis 
covered that this valley was almost alway: 
full of lions; hence the name. 

When we first entered the valley we 
noticed the abundance of game. Zebri 
and wildebeest, the lion’s chief food, were 
there in great numbers. The grass hac 
been burnt off and recent rains had brought 
up the tender shoots of new grass, all of 
which brought the game. Following the 
game came the lions. 

After going down the valley for a way we 
came to a water-hole. Here Mr. Johnsor 
said he had almost always found lions 
Searcely were the words out of his moutk 
than we saw an old lioness down at the 
edge of a near-by donga. As we startec 
toward her, we saw four more on an ant 
hill; then four more on another. Before 
we got close, the first four started away. 
Then we went up toward those on the othe 
hill, and got up within thirty or forty feet 
of them. 

We had never seen a more beautiful 
sight in our lives. Lions have been picturec¢ 
as terrible and aggressive; but they are like 
all other creatures when left alone. As long 
as we were not bothering, they paid no more 
attention to us than to the birds in the 
trees overhead. They gave us a few dirty 
looks and let it go at that. After all of us 
had made some wonderful pictures, Mrs. Johnson made a roaring 
sound. To our surprize, instead of charging, the hons walked of 
to find a more peaceful resting-place. 

They walked around us and then up to the hill where the othe 
four lions had been. They were not afraid of us, tho this time 
they were just a bit cautious of the strange animals that they sa» 
before them. They lay down on the ant-heap and watched us 
Presently one of them rolled over on his side like a big cat anc 
after pawing at the air, went to sleep! We came over until we 
were only ten yards away, and resumed our photographing 
Surely it was one of the most beautiful sights we had ever seen— 
four big lions sprawled out on the hill watching us through hal 
closed eyes. 

None of them had large manes. Very few of the wild lions do 
Some of the biggest lions of Africa do not compare with cireu: 
lions in quality of mane. The lions living in the open get ther 
manes full of burrs and thorns. Then they comb them out wit 
(Continued on page 45) 


DINNER UNDER DIFFICULTIES 
The 


‘ered with thorn trees and were dropping 
_ down to the plains. 


j 


stretched the veldt as far as we could see. 
Jn front the plain was bare, but behind it 
was divided by a strange black line almost 


line. 


(Continued from page 40) 


their claws, often pulling out great bunches of hair. As the result 


of this the manes are usually short and not very thick. 

We made pictures of them for about half an hour. They posed 
for us, standing, lying down, sitting on their haunches. As long 
aS we remained there, they watched us. When we left we saw 
them, still on the hill, staring at us. 


At that moment, foolish as it may sound, we all three hoped 


that the ear would break down so that we would have to stay 
there all night. We could think of nothing more exciting than 
sleeping in trees with lions moving beneath us. 


; No sooner said than done: we had a puncture. There we were 
in the middle of the lion country with a punctured tire. How- 
ever, by the time we changed tires we had thought better of the 


matter of camping there, and were glad to move on. 


A little later Dave, Dick and Doug were permitted a sight of 
the great migration of game. A journey of some distance 
was necessary before they came upon the 
of the most wonderful sights imaginable.” 


Reading on: 


spectacle—‘‘ one 


We had just come out of the hills cov- 


Across the plains were 


more hills. But in front and behind us 


a mile wide and several miles long. 

At first this line resembled a long black 
snake of mammoth proportions lying at full 
jength across the land. Then as we studied 
it more closely, we could make out that it 
was entirely composed of animals! Hover- 
ing over the animals were scores of birds. 

_ With the help of the glasses we could dis- 
tinguish zebra among vast herds of wilde- 
beeste that made up the biggest part of the 
And there were hundreds of Grant’s 
gazelle, tommy, kongoni, and topi on the 
outskirts of the main body. All these, 
together with the lions and leopards that 
were sure to be hiding in the long grass 
watching for a kill, made up what is called 
the big migration. 

“The sight of your lives!”’ exclaimed Mr. 
Johnson, as we stood silently and watched 
the extraordinary picture. 


But what was probably the most excit- 

ing adventure through which our three Boy Scouts passed was 
a night picture-making expedition. On this occasion the youths 
had the somewhat hair-raising experience of spending a night 
in an automobile-truck surrounded by lions. The spot for the 
picture-taking had been selected in advance, and at sunset the 
party arrived where the kill, a zebra carcass used to lure the 
lions, had been placed. The cars were placed with their backs to 
the bait. From which point we proceed: 


Mr. and Mrs. Johnson stayed at the edge of a donga with the 
plains behind them. We were between two dongas and within 
shouting distance of the Johnsons. The back of our truck faced 
the dead zebra, with the cameras in between. 

The sides of our truck were of heavy wire. As it had a good 
top, only the front and back had to be closed. These were made 
secure by lashing poles across both openings. After we got into 
the body of the truck, the boys wired poles across the front. This 
partition shut off the front seat from the rest of the truck. 

We knew that we were safe from lions; yet we all felt a little 
nervous when Mr. Johnson left us. We changed to our pajamas 
while it was still light and ate the lunch which Mrs. Johnson had 
prepared for us. 

Just aswe started to eat, Dave said something about this being 
our last meal on earth. We all laughed; but little remarks like 
that at such a time make one feel rather ill at ease. To be sure, 
we had arranged with Mr. Johnson to fire the rifle twice if we 
needed him, but what good would that do if he were a consider- 
able distance away and the lions only a few feet? 

After eating lunch in a silence broken only by a few strained 
whispers, we crawled under the blankets. We had been told that 
if the lions heard a human voice they would instantly run. It was 
likely, tho, that even if the animals were not afraid, we would 
have whispered, because we were all so excited. Doug said some- 
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thing about getting a lion into the truck and then jumping out. 
This started Dave laughing. He buried his head in the pillow 
and almost had hysterics. We finally thought he was crying, 
but he called out, ‘‘ You fellows are going to kill me yet!””. Then 
we all started laughing and trying not to make a sound at the 
same time. 

We had been turned in about half an hour when we suddenly 
heard a bone crack. We slowly raised up and peeped out between 
the poles across the opening at the rear. Instead of the hyenas 
we had expected, we saw an old male lion. He had a short mane 
but he was a big fellow. When we saw him, we all started 
shaking. It was not so much the fright as it was seeing a big 
lion just a few feet away. 

As we watched, he started eating away on the zebra. Now and 
then he snarled and growled deeply in his throat. We turned 
the flashlight on him; but instead of running away, he only 
crouched down, behind the dead body. For several minutes we 
watched him. After a while he got over his fear of the light and 
began once more to eat. Mr. Johnson says that he thinks the 
lions believe the flash of a hand light or of a flare to be only 


AND THEN THERE WERE FOUR 


At first there were three Scouts with the Johnsons, but before the American trio left they had 
made a convert of Mogo, one of the helpers. 


lightning in the sky. Whatever this one thought, he showed no 
fear. 

Finally we started whistling to make him hold his head up. 
When. we first whistled, he ran off a few feet, but soon returned. 
We whistled again, and he just looked up at us. Now Dick caught 
hold of the two wires which controlled the flares. To set them off 
the wires had to be touched together. The lion looked up just 
then, but was not in the right position. Dick was going to whistle 
once more, but just as he drew in his breath, the flare went off 
with a loud report and a blinding flash. His hands had been 
shaking so that the wires had touched without his knowing it. 


They teased Dick about that for the rest of the trip. But from 
the way the truck was shaking, the others admit, their hands and 
bodies were trembling as much as his. Quoting further: 


At the flash the lion ran off, blundering through the bushes. 
He was blinded by the light for some time. 

Then, this conversation took place. Dick said: “I bet the 
lion wasn’t even in the picture.” 

Doug answered: ‘‘I expect Mr. and Mrs. Johnson think we 
are crazy, taking a picture at this time of night.” 

Dave said: ‘Boy! That was certainly a relief to see that lion 
run.” 

In a few minutes we heard Mr. Johnson calling. Doug whis- 
pered: ‘‘I bet they are laughing at us. They’re saying, “Those 
boys probably photographed a hyena, mistaking it for a lion.’”’ 

Mr. Johnson ealled: ‘‘What did you get?”’ 

‘Only a lion,’’ we answered in a nonchalant way. 

‘“Well, go to sleep,” ho yelled back. ‘‘We'llsee in the morning.” 

We all crawled under our blankets, thinking it was all over for 
the night. This was about eight o’clock. We remained awake for 
half an hour, then dropt off to sleep. 

Several hours later, we were awakened by a violent shake of 
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The makers of 
STROWGER, 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


pioneers in the field of 
automatic telephony, have 
now adapted the same 
time-proven switching 
mechanisms to a wide 
range of equipment that 
is proving indispensable 
to industry and com- 
merce. Typical among 
such developments are 
those described below— 
all having as their back- 
ground years of research 
and sound engineering 
practice. 
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HERE is no place for guesswork in modern business; only 

through constant definite knowledge can the production and 
operating economies necessitated by present day competition be main- 
tained. The absolute certainty with which information is obtained, 
instructions transmitted, and general routine handled by P-A-X, the 
modern system of automatic interior telephony, is but one of the fac- 
tors that have made it supreme in its field. In every line of industry, 
both great and small, it has become the world’s standard of comparison. 


And the same certainty of performance, regardless of conditions, applies 
equally to all other Strowger Automatic Communication and Signalling 
Equipment—for the same essential switching mechanisms are used in 
the systems here described, and in many others covering a wide range 
of industrial and commercial needs: 


The Strowger Fire Alarm System—A System so sturdy and so simple that it is 
being adopted by industries throughout the country. The fire boxes have no 
moving mechanisms. The system cannot be put out of service by “grounds”, 
“shorts” or broken connections; it gives both visual and audible signals; its function- 
ing is entirely automatic. Bulletin 1016, which gives full details, will gladly be 
sent on request. 


The Strowger Tele-Chec System—Primarily developed as a signal system for 


theaters to regulate the flow of patron traffic to various parts of the house, the 
Strowger Tele-Chec System is indispensable wherever there is necessity for the 
rapid and accurate transmission of numbers or codes by means of visual signals. 
Its applications are unlimited and many of them are described in Bulletin 1019 
sent on request. 


Strowger Railway Communication Equipment -lncludes push-key senders for 
dispatchers’ lines, trainmen’s telephones and pole jacks, linemen’s test sets, repeat- 
ing coils, relays and allied equipment. Descriptive literature on application. 


Eee 006 —— 
TROWGER (29 AUTOMAT! 
Communication, Control 
and Signalling Systems 


Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public Automatic Telephone 
Systems P-A-X (Private Automatic Exchange) Watchman 
Supervisory Systems Tele-Chec Systems (for Theaters) Industrial 


Fire Alarm Systems Supervisory Control Equipment for Industrial and 
Commercial Devices, and Railway Signalling and Communication Systems. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electrie Ine. 


Factory and General Offices: 1011 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 
Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: 


Atlanta, Ga. b Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Cleveland, Ohio St. Paul, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Tex. New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Export Distributors : 
{For Australasta—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sydney 
For Canada—Independent Sales & Engineering Co., Ltd., Vancouver 
Elsewhere—Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago 
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the truck. We heard growling outside. 
After some minutes of lying in bed, shiver- 
ing with both fright and excitement, we 
got up enough courage to shine our lights 
out the back. Just under us was an old 
lioness calmly chewing on a tire! Twenty- 
five feet away on the kill, we saw four other 
lions. And as we watched two more joined 
in. Then the old lioness went back to the 
group. There were three big males with 
manes,'three females, and one toto, or young 
one. 

Surely we believe it was the most exciting 
moment of our lives, and also one of the 
most interesting. 

In spite of their fierce looks, the lions 
were exactly like a bunch of cats, quarreling | 
over a meal. They lay there, one at the | 
head of the zebra, two at the back, two at | 
the side, and one on the haunches. The | 
toto stood off a few feet, watching his | 
chance to slip into the feast. Our light | 
seemed not to bother them, for they just | 
looked up now and then and blinked. How- | 
ever, one of the males, the one whom we 
had made the picture of before, seemed a bit 
suspicious. When we moved the light, he 
would crouch down behind the ecareass. | 
Perhaps he had been frightened by the | 
flash of the camera flares. But he soon | 
got over his fright, and took his place 
among the others. ‘| 

We watched them for about an hour 
before we lay down again. But just as we 
decided to go to sleep, we heard a slight 
noise up in the front of the truck. Dick 
grabbed his flashlight and crawled up to the 
bars that separated the front seat from the 
body. Shining his light out through the 
bars we saw the head of a lioness not three 
feet away! She had one foot on the fender 
and one on the floor board; and she had 
stuck her head up on the seat. When she 
saw the light, she only blinked her eyes 
and crawled back down. 

We said not a word. It was the first 
time we had ever seen a lion try to drive a 


truck, and the sight gave us quite a shock. 


We came back to our blankets and waited 
several minutes before we felt like turning 
in again. We all lay perfectly still for a 
while, and at last dropt off to sleep. 

In the morning Mr. Johnson came over 
to the truck and woke them, and they 
told him about the night. As for the 
aftermath, we read: 


When we returned to camp, we were all 


very sleepy. So after breakfast we lay 
down for a while. But we were soon up 
again. 


Bueari was very glad to see us safe. 
He had feared that the lions might have 
broken into the truck. 

Mrs. Johnson, active and energetic as 
usual, spent the morning out hunting for 
lions with Bucari. She was not going to 
shoot, but just find them for picture-making. 
In the meantime, Mr. Johnson developed 
the picture made the night before. 

About the middle of the morning he 
called us over to where he was developing. 
He let out a whoop and we came running. 
We found that there was nothing the 
matter; he just wanted us to see the nega- 
tive of the picture we had made. We had 
been afraid that the lion was not in the 
right position. But when we saw the 
negative we were satisfied. We had caught 
the lion broadside, standing over the kill, a 
good likeness of the King himself. 
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40 Listening Posts - - 


on the battle front of American Business 


S WE stepped into the room 

we heard the familiar sound 

of a ticker pegging away its 

cryptic signs and figures on the 
curling tape. 


At first it seemed a disturbing 
factor in this busy office of the 
Pennsylvania Trace Bureau at 
Pittsburgh. Yet that ticker— 
adapted to its new work—was 
the symbol of a revolution both 
in railroading and in business. 


' The numbers on its ribbon 


told during the day of the move- 
ments of each of the hundreds 
of cars that had clicked into or 
out of the neighboring freight 
yards. 


Here it was only three o’clock 
in the afternoon of a not unusual 
day, yet, on the basis of the 
record of that ticker, seventeen 
reports had been made to one of 


ithe largest automobile factories 


PENNSYLVANIA 


in Detroit and twenty-two re- 
ports to its leading competitor. 


The day has come when In- 
dustrial Traffic Managers must 
knowatapproximately what hour 
their incoming freight will ar- 
rive so that production sched- 
ules can be set accordingly. This 
affects millions of dollars of cap- 
ital and the work of thousands 
of men in factories throughout 
the country. 


Likewise builders, contractors, 
merchants in centers everywhere 
may wait to schedule the im- 
portant work immediately ahead 
on the information received in 
these reports. 


Reports ON THE PASSINGS of 
freight cars are made at thirty 
of the principal freight yards on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. ‘‘Lis- 
tening Posts’’ they may well be 


called, for each of the 30 stations 
listens to the click of each car of 
freight that passes by and records 
and reports its passing. 


It is estimated that these 30 
‘‘Listening Posts,’’ operating 
through the Main Bureaus at 
New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, and St. Louis 
and through the freight traffic 
representatives of the entire 
Pennsylvania Railroad, furnish 
to business 20,000 reports a day. 


Thatinformation, speeded over 
the largest privately owned tele- 
graph and telephone system in 
the world, or by special mail, aids 
American Business in its two 
biggest fights today—the fight to 
keep down inventories so that a 
maximum yield may be obtained 
from a minimum of capital, and 
the companion fight to keep 
labor constantly and profitably 
employed. 


RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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. & A. photograph 


COLLECTING 


THE 


PRICE OF FAME 


A battery of camera men, like this, faces both the great man and the celebrity of the moment almost every time either of them steps out-of-doors. 


“LOOK PLEASANT’—AN ORDER EVEN KINGS OBEY 


a straw-littered floor 


For that reason the 


DUSTY OLD COW-SHED with 
was prest into service as a studio. 
news photographer who had respectfully asked the dis- 

tinguished pair to pose for him was apologetic. But the Queen 
was graciousness itself, in addition to being a rather expert 
amateur photographer on her own account. ‘If the light is 
good there,” she said, ‘‘nothing else matters.” So they waded 
ankle deep through the dust and straw. King Albert of Belgium 
seated himself and his Queen straightened his hair and put his 
trench helmet at just the proper angle, we learn from Carl Helm, 
who writes under the title, ‘‘The Camera Reveals Surprizing 
Facts About Great Men,” in Popular Science Monthly. And that 
picture of King Albert, which the photographer had asked to 
make against a war-torn background during a trip of the King 
and Queen to the trenches during the World War, was an ex- 
King Albert is the easiest photographed of royalty, 


”? 


cellent one. 
says Mr. Helm in an account of the before-the-camera habits 


of celebrities, continuing, 

He sits for his picture as if he were enjoying himself. The 
eredit goes to his gracious 
Queen Elizabeth, herself a 
camera enthusiast. She has 
coached him in the trick of 
being at his ease before the 
camera, and has put her 
preachings into practise by 
taking innumerable pictures 
of him with her own little 
kodak. 


Suppose, suggests the writer, 
that every time you set foot 
out-of-doors a horde of men 


were waiting to take your 


picture. Reading further: 

To the average man a visit 
to the photographer is as pain- 
ful as a session with the dentist. 
You can imagine, then, the 
state of your nerves if you had 
to face a camera every day 
in the week. 

“Look this way, please!”’ 

“Take off your hat!” 

“Now, give us a smile! 

‘Hold it, please!” 

This is part of the price great 
men pay for being famous, 
and it is enough to shatter the 
disposition and poise even of 
men with iron nerve. Not long 
ago the head-lines reported of 
Colonel Lindbergh that he was 


” 


Wide World photograph 


CORNERED! 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., just smiles as usual when the ship-news 
photographers ask him to ‘‘ Hold it, please!”’ 


‘nervous and needed a rest.’’ No little part of this ‘‘nervous- 
ness,’ his friends say, was caused by the camera. He hates to 
be photographed. He would rather fly through six snow-storms, 
they will tell you, than face a battery of photographers. 

The best photographs of ‘‘Lindy”’ were those snapt at the 
flying-field in Paris just after he landed in his epochal flight. 
They caught him unaware, smiling and unselfconscious. But 
when he got back to New York and photographers began hound- 
ing him, the smile left his face. It was only a natural embarrass- 
ment, but it changed him almost overnight from a carefree youth 
into a staid and formal celebrity. He began setting his face in 
sterner lines. Compare those first photos of the boyish Captain 
Lindbergh with those of the Colonel Lindbergh of to-day! 


Now let us watch, with Mr. Helm, two men, whose pictures 
have been very much before us of late, as they face the clicking 
battery of camera men. We are told: 


Herbert Hoover is the despair of the Washington photog- 
raphers. Tho noted for his versatility, he has just one pose 
for the camera—looking straight at it with an almost expres- 
sionless face. Hence his photographs are almost identical. He 
seldom displays more than the faintest suggestion of a smile 
when he poses for the cameraman. He dislikes to be photo- 
graphed in full profile. 

In contrast, Alfred E. Smith 
is not in the least concerned 
about having his picture taken. 
He has been in the publie eye 
too long to let the cameras 
disturb him. Coming up 
through the political ranks, 
Al Smith always had a wide 
smile, almost a grin, when 
photographers came. But 
when he began being talked of 
for President, the Governor 
became more sedate and 
serious. He is willing to be 
photographed in any position 
but the profile. His favorite 
pose is full face. He prefers 
to be ‘‘shot”’ while he is talk- 
ing, to be shown ‘‘doing some- 
thing besides having a picture 
taken.’’ 

The most photographed man 
in the United States probably 
is Mayor James J. Walker, of 
New York. He enjoys being 
photographed—perhaps he is 
the only celebrity who does. 
His every movement, the pho- 
tographers say, is an unstudied 
pose in itself. And he’s always 
smiling. He has one little eccen- 
tricity—he doesn’t like to be 
photographed bare-headed. His 
hair is sparse. 

(Continued on nage 52) 


; You can drive all winter with per- 
fect safety and freedom from 


j 
4 


“worry if you protect your car now 
with one supply of Eveready Pres- 
tone, the perfect anti-freeze. You 


can use your car every day, all 
winter, through cold or warm 


weather without worry or concern 
about freezing or overheating. 
Eveready Prestone never deterio- 


rates while in use and never causes 
-acar to overheat. 


Here at last is an anti-freeze 


‘without a fault—a product 


marketed and guaranteed by Na- 
tional Carbon Company, Inc., 


makers of Eveready Flashlights 


-and Eveready Radio Batteries— 


an anti-freeze that has been devel- 
oped by extensive scientific re- 
search to meet every specification 


of the U.S. Bureau of Standards 
for “‘an ideal anti-freeze.” 


Unfailing protection all winter 
Eveready Prestone will not boil 
away, evaporate or deteriorate in 
any way while in service. It is 
odorless. It will not mar the paint 
or corrode the materials of the 
circulating system. It will not leave 
deposits. It is as free-flowing as 
water and will not become slug- 
gish at low temperatures. Ever- 
eady Prestone is the perfect anti- 
freeze — welcomed by motorists 


everywhere as the most thoroughly 


EVEREADY 
PRESTONE 


points of 
superiority 


1 Gives complete protection 

2 Does not boil away 

3 Positively will not damage 
cooling system 

4 Will not heat up a motor 

5 Will not affect paint or var- 
nish 

6 Non-inflammable 

7 Odorless 

8 Does not become viscous 
at low temperatures; will 
not decompose at high tem- 
peratures 


9 Never deteriorates — eco- 
nomical to use 


satisfactory answer to the probe 
lem of winter protection. 

Eveready Prestone has the un- 
qualified endorsement of leading 
motor-car manufacturers, motor 
fleet operators and thousands of 
individual users. They have found 
it to provide unfailing, trouble- 
free protection under every con- 
dition of winter driving. 

Eveready Prestone is used to 
protect the huge, costly engines of 
dirigibles against freezing, a dan- 
ger that necessitates the surest 


(TRADEMARK ) 


For the Preparation of 


The Perfect Anti~Freeze 
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ithout renewal 
er overheats 


safeguard. You can protect your 
own car with the same assurance 
of permanent safety. 


Most economical to use 


Eveready Prestone is not an ordi- 
nary mixture or solution. It is an. 
entirely new conception of an anti- 
freeze — sold in pure, undiluted 
form. Eveready Prestone is the 
most economical anti-freeze you 
can buy. It costs more initially, 
but less is required to give com- 
plete protection. It represents the 
best possible investment in protec- 
tion because only one supply is 
needed to make your car safe as 
long as cold weather lasts. You 
buy Eveready Prestone only once 
and you are assured of permanent 
safety against freezing and free- 
dom from any possibility of a 
corroded cooling system. 


You can’t afford to risk having 
to buy a new motor or even a new 
radiator when this perfect anti- 
freeze is available. Trust the 
safety of your car to the most 
thoroughly satisfactory anti-freeze 
ever discovered. Protect your car 
today with Eveready Prestone. 


Manufactured for 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Ine. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Atlanta 


By CarBIDE AND Oieton Cuemicats CorPORATION 
Units of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Kansas City 


5 
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with Complete 
Shoe Comfort 


N the new Educator Shoe shown 

above, as in all of the other 
models representing this famous 
line, men and boys will find the 
perfect balance of shoe smartness 
and complete shoe comfort. 


The realization of this happy com- 
bination has developed through 
more than 25 years of scientific shoe 
building. 


It is expressed in the following five 
points of Educator superiority: 


1—Foot conforming arch 
2—Snug fitting heel 
3—Tailored instep 
4—Scientific modeling 
$—Flexibility. 


You will find these five character- 
istics in all Educators including the 
models for women and girls as well 
as those for men and boys. 


Drop in on the authorized Educator 
dealer in your city and prove for 
yourself that here at last is a shoe 
that is both good looking and com- 
fortable, 


An expert unique in his knowledge of both 
shoe style and foot anatomy has written @ 
Look which explodes once for all the fallacy 
that “comfort” shoes cannot be good look- 
ing. If you have had trouble with your feet, 
if you have been sacrificing good style to 
comfort, send for the booklet, “Laying the 
Ghost.” Address: 


Epucator SHOE Corp. or AMERICA 
Dept. L. D. 11—225 W. 34th St., N.Y.C. 


DUCATOR 


SHOES 


Are Good but Not Expensive 


Women’s : - - - - $8 to $10 
Growing Girls’ - - -$6 to $6.50 
Children’s (sizes 8% to 2) - $4 to $5.50 
Infants’ - - - $3 to $3.50 
Men’s ° - - . - © $8.50to $10 
Boys’ - - $5 to $6.50 
Small Boys’ - - $4 to $5.00 
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Edward, Prince of Wales, holds the 
doubtful honor of being the most photo- 
graphed man in the world. He is the only 
member of royalty, too, who is consistently 
photographed while falling off a horse! He 
is self-conscious when he sits down to a 
posed, formal photograph. But, like Mayor 
Walker, he takes alively interest in the 
proceedings when a crowd of American 
news photographers surround him, and is 
smilingly gay about it. On his last visit to 


P. & A. photograph 


MORAL SUPPORT 


Edison and Ford ‘‘face the music’’ of the clicking shutters together. 


but this shot caught him 


the United States one photographer shouted, 
“Hey, Prince! Take off your cap!’ The 
Prince complied, laughing. ‘‘I don’t like 
that cap myself,’ he shouted back. ‘‘Go 
on and shoot!” 

The late J. Pierpont Morgan was a re- 
nowned enemy of all photographers. It 
was he who set the fashion of chasing them 
away with a club. He was sixty before he 
posed for a photograph. I discovered one 
reason why, the other day, in the private 
files of a New York photographer. It was 
an unretouched proof of a photograph of the 
great financier. It showed that Mr. Mor- 
gan had an unattractive bulbous nose, of 
which he was acutely conscious. 

The present J. Pierpont Morgan inherits 
his father’s hatred of the camera. He has, 
from time to time, employed husky detec- 
tives and guards to protect him from per- 
sistent photographers. This may be due to 
Mr. Morgan’s known aversion, to publicity, 
or to a fear of cranks, who might recognize 
him from published pictures. 

John D. Rockefeller eluded the camera 
for years. On one of the first occasions 
when he consented to pose, a photographer 
asked him to remove his hat. He obliged— 
and the toupee he wore slipt down on one 
side of his head. The camera man saw it 
when he printed his plates, and knew it 
would make the oil king appear slightly 
ridiculous if it should be printed. He 
destroyed the plates! Nowadays John D. 


eS SE SS SS Se ee eee 


| poses willingly enough, invariably wearing 
'a cap or soft hat, but he wants to be show 
“in action.’’ When he is on the golf link} 
he will hold a pose swinging a club of 
making a putt, but he rarely will stand still 
and face the lens. 

John D. Rockefelier, Jr., likewise shows 
no embarrassment in front of the camera 
and usually smiles when he is asked td 
‘‘Hold it, please!’”’ His wife, however, does 
not share his nonchalance. One EKaste 
Sunday, Mr. Rockefeller, his wife, and littl? 
daughter were returning from church whey 
photographers, seeking pictures of the so 
cially elect on Easter parade, approached} 
Mrs. Rockefeller and her daughter posed 


Ford objects to profiles, 
when he wasn’t looking. 


Some time later the multimillionaire oil 
man sought out the photographers and 
asked them, on behalf of his wife, not to) 
print the photographs. She was afraid that. 
kidnapers might memorize the child’s face, | 
and attempt to steal her! 


| 


Even tho they have been photographers 
countless times, some of our famous men) 
will show the publie only a favored angle | 
of their faces, we learn. For example: 


President Wilson seldom allowed himself. 
to be photographed from the left profile. 
He had a rather large mole on his left fore- 
head. On the other hand, the late Charles. 
William Khot, president of Harvard, would 
permit only his left profile to be shown. A 
birthmark covered a portion of the right 
side of his face. 

Henry Ford seldom sits for a photograph, 
and then it invariably shows his face full 
from the front. He objects to profiles, 
probably because his features are unusually 
sharp. When heand Mrs. Ford were cross- 
ing the Atlantic recently, a portrait-painter 
made a sketch of him. Mr. Ford paid for 
it, and then tore it up. Mrs. Ford ex- 
plained that he ‘‘simply didn’t like it.” 

There are many notable instances where 
photographs show a personality directly 
opposite to that of the subject. 

General Pershing, in real life, is a pleas- 
ant-spoken and affable man. But he will 


Between Globe and Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, on either 


IL 
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irrigation works. Beyond 
are Phoenix and its Salt 


SUNSET or GOLDEN STATE 
Routes of Southern Pa- 
cific, is a fascinating one- 


day motor side trip—The Apache Trail highway. 


Cushion tires will bear you straight into the 
land of a people whose very existence, save 
for their crumbling relics, is legendary. 


Yet those people have left cliff dwellings, 
adobe castles, and strange forts deep in the mys- 
terious desert, in a setting of weird beauty. 
Their remarkable civilization flourished long 
before Columbus discovered America. It was 
already in ruins when Coronado’s Spaniards of 
the sixteenth century rode by. 


Along this Apache Trail, in a region where 
Nature has upset all her paint-pots, you will 
see Roosevelt Dam and other gigantic 


cA prehistoric race occupied Tonto Cliff Dwellings not less than 
000 years ago. The vanished peoples understood irrigation, spin- 
ning and weaving and used artificial lighting. 


River Valley and Imperial 
Valley of California. 


Sunset Route— 
New York to California via New Orleans 
SuNsET RovurTe begins at New York, where 
comfortable Southern Pacific steamships will 
take you to New Orleans — “100 golden hours at 
sea.’’ Or you can journey there by rail. Thence 
across Louisiana, Texas and the Spanish-Ameri- 
can Southwest. At El Paso, SunseT Route 
effects juncture with GOLDEN STATE ROUTE 
from Chicago. Juarez in Old Mexico, is only 5 
minutes from EI Paso by trolley. 


For your return journey from California, 
Southern Pacific offers choice of four routes. 
Thus you can go one way, return another, and 
see the whole Pacific Coast at minimum outlay. 
Only Southern Pacific offers this choice. 


Send your name and address at once to E. W. Clapp, traffic manager, Dept. B-10, 
310 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, for free booklets with animated maps in full colors, 
<< Flow Best to See the Pacifie Coast’ and ** Apache Trail.” 
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‘the Land of Vanished Peoples 


Take this Apache Trail motor side trip 


on your way to California 
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An 1830 Purchase 


that’s still in use today! 


A century. Or two centuries, or more, is nothing at 
all for cast iron pipe! 


The pipe shown above was laid in Brookewood, Va., 
98 years ago. It is as sound today as the day it was laid— 
good for at least another century. Further proof that, 
once in the ground, cast iron pipe can be forgotten. Its 
full life has never been measured. 


For gas and water mains under busy streets, for road 
culverts and for hundreds of other uses, where perma- 
nent, uninterrupted service is vital, cast iron pipe is the 
undisputed choice of engineers. 


There are many other facts about cast iron pipe that 
are important to every taxpayer, engineer and city official. 
Authoritative data on any subject pertaining to pipe use 
is available to any inquirer through The Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association. Address: Thos. F, Wolfe, Engineer, 
122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


CAST IRON PIPE 
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not approve any photographie portrait that — 
does not show him stiffly erect—‘“‘every — 
inch a soldier.” He simply won’t break — 
into a smile voluntarily. Otto H. Kahn, 
the financier and patron of the arts, is an — 
essentially modest and retiring man, us- — 
ually good-natured and smiling. Yet when — 
he sits for his portrait, he becomes straight- — 
backed and stern. 

Paul Whiteman, the jazz orchestra — 


leader, is asober and thoughtful musician, — 


with much serious work to his credit. But 
when he poses for his picture, he breaks 
into an expansive smile. A photographer 
may find him in the rehearsal hall where 
he is fuming at his musicians over the right 
shade of ‘“‘blue” harmonies. But just be- — 
fore the shutter clicks he turns on the 
smile! 

It is just the opposite with the jazz ex- 
ponent, Vincent Lopez. He isan easy-going 
and smiling fellow in real life, but his photo- ~ 
graphs show him as grim as a mountain! 

Prize-fighters are not averse to being 
photographed, with the notable exception 
of Gene Tunney. He will stand for just 
so many, and then he gets nervous and 
irritable. He hates to be told to ‘‘give us 
a little smile.’”’ Most ring celebrities want 
to be photographed in their “fighting 


‘ faces.”?’ Not so with Tunney. From his 


photographs one would think him as gentle 
and harmless as a Professor of Comparative 
Literature. 

Jack Dempsey will pose all day, doing 
anything that the photographers may 
suggest, and keep smiling through it all. 


Ball players are as superstitious as China- 
men about having their pictures taken, 
declares Mr. Helm, proceeding to cases: 


A baseball star swears it is the height of 
bad luck to pose for a photograph before 
the first ball is pitched. If he loses, he is 
apt to go gunning to get himself a blankety- 
blank photographer! 

Babe Ruth is perhaps the most super- 
stitious of them all on that score. He hates 
to be photographed even after the game is 
won and the pennant is cinched. His 
photographs, in which the Babe invariably 
appears with a scowl, show it plainly 
enough. 

When it comes to being photographed, 
actors are always actors. Unconsciously or 
not, they pose in what they feel is their best 
position. Nine out of ten break into a 
smile—and hold it. The notable excep- 
tions are the Barrymores. They are serious 
actors, and they carry out their parts in 
their portraits. 

The comedians, George M. Cohan and 
Al Jolson, present'to the camera the face 
their public knows best—the twinkling eye 
and the broad-smiling mouth. ~ 

Our presidents, on the whole, have 
shown comparatively few eccentricities 
before the camera. President Coolidge 
was strangely self-conscious of the camera 
during his early days in the White House. 
He is what photographers call a ‘difficult 
subject.’’ His face must be lighted ecare- 
fully, or lines and shadows will stand out 
too harshly. Mr. Coolidge early determined 
upon the facial expression he wished to 
show in his photograph, and he has con- 
sistently kept to it. His favorite pose is a 
three-quarter face, his eyes slightly below 
the line of the lens. He prefers not to look 
the camera straight in the eye, as was 
Theodore Roosevelt’s habit. 
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Famous Atit-Woop CAUSEWAY 


3.5 Mires Lone 


proves spectacular test of lumber 


Golden Gate Ferry Company 
uses millions of feet in great 
engineering project ... 
Lumber Experts render useful 
consultation service 


PA GIGANTIC causeway .. . over three 
miles long . . . twenty-two feet 
wide . . . stretching into San Francisco 
Bay. What an engineering problem! 


A rugged foundation must be built to 
withstand the ravages of time, water and 
weather. Thousands of vehicles a day 
must travel the upper structure... 
grueling punishment for any surface. 

What material could fill these require- 
ments? That was the question. 

Tests were made. Figures were com- 
pared. Experts of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association were con- 


sulted. 

And WOOD was chosen. 

Wood because of its endurance qual- 
ities. Wood because it made the ideal 
causeway surface. Wood because it was 
the only material that could meet these 
rigid requirements. 

And today the completed causeway is 
giving excellent service . . . handling as 
many as 11,000 cars every 24 hours. 


To all manufacturers, shippers, car- 
tiers, builders and other users of wood a 


unique service is now offered. It’s a new 
type of consulting service, sponsored and 
developed by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association and its 17 great 
Affiliated Associations. 


A service that marks a big step for- 
ward in a great nation-wide movement 
toward the more efficient use of American 
standard lumber from America’s best 
mills. 

It places at your disposal a group of 
trained men . ... men long schooled in the 
use of lumber and wood technology. 


You have some lumber problem... 
some question . . . that you would like 
to have some help on. 


Clip the coupon below . . . for interest- 
ing booklets describing lumber—and this 
special service. 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 


Offices in New York, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Boston, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


owes CERTIFIED BY CENTURIES 
--WOOD.. 


THESE 17 great associations affili- 
ated with the National Association 
maintain service organizations that 
coordinate with the general technical 
services of the National staff: 


California Redwood Association, San 
Francisco, Calif.— Redwood 

California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers Association, San Francisco, 
Calif.—California Pines, White Fir 

Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, 
Memphis, Tenn.—Oak, Gum, South- 
ern and Appalachian Hardwoods 

North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va.—North Carolina Pine 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers Association, Oshkosh, Wis. 
—Hemlock, Maple, Birch and North- 
ern Hardwoods 

Northern Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn.— White Pine, 
Norway Pine 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Jacksonville, Fla.—Cypress 
and Tupelo 

Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 
La.—Long Leaf and Short Leaf South- 
ern Yellow Pine 

West Coast Lumberman’s Association, 
Seattle, Wash.—Douglas Fir, Sitka 
Spruce, West Coast Hemlock, Western 
Red Cedar 

Western Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Portland, Ore.—Pondosa Pine, 
Idaho White Pine, Larch 

National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, New York, N. Y. 

National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Chicago, Ill. 

Maple Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Iil. 

British Columbia Lumber and Shingle 
Manufacturers, Ltd., Vancouver, B, C. 

British Columbia Loggers Association, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Hickory Golf Shaft Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Memphis, Tenn. 

American Wood Preservers’ Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 


National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 


Use if— Nature renews it Dept. 151, Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, Free, a copy of the booklet checked 
below. 


O 100 Lumber Consultants at Your Service 
0) Information on Lumber and Where to Find it 
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MOTORING 


Courtesy of The Sportsman (Boston) 


WHEN AMATEUR AIR FELLOWS GET TOGETHER AND PLAY 


The finish of the race for light planes at the Blackpool meeting this year, showing a section of the large crowd that attended. 


AND NOW COMES THE AVIATION COUNTRY CLUB 


HE SKY WAS FULL OF ALL THE COLORS of the 

rainbow; also, presently, it was full of darting planes 

and resounding with the hum of motors and the noise 
of exhausts. Globes of red, violet, orange, blue, and other 
colors soared upward, bobbing in the wind. Then, on the 
ground, there were a roar and a rush as planes took off in pur- 
suit of the bright balloons. Action, and plenty of it, developed 
at once. Pilots drove their planes in every direction, running 
down the balloons, and trying to avoid running down each 
other. For this was the ‘‘pilots’ joy’’ competition at the big 
airdrome at Blackpool, England, in which the score depends 
on the number of balloons brought down. The occasion was 
a flying club’s program of 
races and stunts, as George M. 
Pynchon, Jr., tells us in The 
Sportsman (Boston), and he 
goes on to deseribe the present 
work and status of flying clubs 
in England, the need of such 
clubs in this country, and the 
action being taken to fill the 
need. For, we learn from The 
Sportsman and other sources, 
Aviation Country Clubs are 
already being formed and the 
first will be in operation pres- 
ently at Farmingdale, Long 
Island. Details we shall learn 
presently, but now let us go 
back to Blackpool and watch 
the air program with Mr. 
Pynchon, who writes: 
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The loud-speaker announces 
the first heat of the owner 
pilots’ handicap. Three tiny 
machines taxi out of the in- 
closure to take off, and after 
a wide turn hit the starting 
line wide out and closely 
bunched. For ten minutes they 


Illustration from Aviation 


BEHOLD THE AIRPLANE IN 


The second floor plan of the model clubhouse designed by Warren 
Shepard Matthews for Aviation Country Clubs. 


fly around a triangular course, apparently without changing 
positions, but a particularly daring pylon turn puts one several 
lengths ahead of the other two to win. Without delay the 
second heat and the finals of this race are run off, with victory 
rewarding the consummate skill of the winner of the first heat. 

There follow the interclub members’ handicap for light 
planes, won at ninety-seven miles an hour, and the interesting 
open handicap race, which brings out every conceivable type of 
privately owned machine. Practically every entrant in this 
race has ‘“‘improved”’ his plane with his own hands—in some 
eases with good results; in most cases, without any. Then 
comes the interclub relay race, which requires that each mem- 
ber of each team of four land within a given distance of the 
next team-mate to carry on. The results of this type of 
competition depend almost en- 
tirely on landing and take-off 
skill, and are fine experience 
for the amateur pilot. 

One of the two remaining 
competitions 
teams is the stunt contest, 
which consists of individual 
stunting scored on a point 
system by judges. The judges 
consider timing and precision 
first of all, and the complexity 
of the stunts second. Stunt 
competitions are the crowd’s 
greatest delight. 

Before the Royal Air Force 
display starts, a famous Ger- 
man stunt pilot puts on a show 
in his special machine. After 
rolling across the airdrome 
with practically no altitude to 
spare, he climbs quickly and 
does a series of outside loops— 
a stunt which up to last year 
was considered impossible. 
The German is a bit disap- 
pointing in the execution of his 
first maneuver, for he fails to 
come up square at the end of 
the loop, but rather has a ten- 
deney to fall off his line. With 
true Teutonic thoroughness, this 
pilot tacks on his instrument 
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FROM SEA TO SEA 


Io you know San Diego from the sky, 
with the mauve headlands of Point 
4oma rolling down into the purple sea? 
Tave you ever flown above the electric 
ylue waters of the Gulf of Mexico, 
treaked with ships moving to Caribbean 
yorts, and dotted with jade-colored 
slands tufted with palm trees? Have 
‘ou ever wondered how it would be 
o follow the course of the muddy Mis- 
issippi, the white-watered Columbia or 
he blue-green flood of the St. Lawrence 
‘rom aloft, where only gulls and eagles 
ave flown before? ... 

Today you have it in your power to 
10 flying down to San Diego, to Mata- 
orda Bay or Tampa... flying north 
0 Puget Sound, to Hudson’s Bay or 
Vewfoundland! 

For a new world is unfolding for you 
vho lift to its inspiration. ... Just as 
he discovery of America gave a fresh 
mpetus to the imagination and daring 
f the people of Europe, so the discov- 
ry of this New World in the Sky 
weeping men and women of imagina- 
ion into new realms of accomplishment 
.. for the betterment of their business, 
ot the sheer joy and thrill of traveling 
hrough space, in the search of adventure. 


No longer are they measuring dis- 
tance in miles. For, though the maxi- 
mum speed of practical land transporta- 
tion has reached its limit, airplanes today 
are cruising at 100 miles an hour; while 
each year 10 miles an hour are added to 
this speed; and experts anticipate a 
practical travel rate of 250 miles an 
hour within this generation. . .. When 
Grover Cleveland went fishing at Buz- 
zard’s Bay, his journey took two days 
from Washington; when Calvin 
Coolidge goes fishing in Wisconsin, his 
mail from the Capital reaches him in 
nineteen hours. 


A business man flies 1500 miles to 
‘Texas to spend week-ends with his fam- 


ily... . For about $400 you can cross 
the continent through the air in 30 
hours. .. . Oil men in Oklahoma think 


nothing of flying 50 to 70 miles into 
Tulsa for luncheon... . A New York 
broker conveniently commutes to Vir- 
ginia by plane; while planes are flying 
literally in flocks at all the shore resorts, 
from Newport and Southampton to 
Miami; from “Tampa to Coronado 
Beach and thence northward to the 
green-shadowed waters of the Olympic 
Peninsula, All inland cities of importance 


are joined by invisible trails along which 
hundreds of planes, carrying mail, pas- 
sengers and freight, are flying. 

Those who have seen the perform- 
ance of the subsidized planes of Europe 
may learn with astonishment that the 
freely competing, unsubsidized service 
of the United States is already well 
ahead of Europe. 

The nation that leads Europe in com- 
mercial aviation possesses less than a 
hundred flying-fields; the United States 
has many more than a thousand and our 
international lines are rapidly extend- 
ing. ‘The great success of tri-motored 
planes on tremendous flights across the 
Atlantic, across the Pacific. across the 
Arctic, across the Gulf of Mexico, gives 
promise that travelers may soon wing 
southward in the comfort of a Pullman 
car to Mexico and Central America, to 
the Lesser and the Greater Antilles, and 
perhaps to the continental capitals of 
South America. These routes are al- 
ready being surveyed. 

Such planes as the giant, all-metal, 
tri-motored Ford, with a million miles 
of successful flight under all conditions 
to its credit, are already at hand, open- 
ing up these routes. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Sargent makes hardware for your Colonial doorway 


similar to the antique pieces in famous Mount Pleasant 


PAO OANA ETT 
Joun Apams, who dined at Mount 
Pleasant in 1775, termed it «The most 
elegant seat in Pennsylvania.” Benedict 
Arnold bought it for his young bride, 
and afterwards it was confiscated by 
the State. Baron Von Steuben leased it 
just before receiving his marching orders 
for the Yorktown campaign. 


Here, at Mount Pleasant, now re- 
stored by the Pennsylvania Museum, 
are unexcelled examples of Colonial 
craftsmanship. Here, too, is hardware 
similar to pieces made by Sargent in 
present-day New England. Sargent 
makes authentic designs for many 
periods and styles. In solid brass and 
solid bronze. Painstakingly machined 
and carefully fitted to give long years 
of silent operation. 


Send for the Sargent book of designs, 
“HAardware for Utility and Ornamenta- 
tion,’ free upon request. With your 
architect, choose from it those pieces 
correct for your home. Sargent & Co., 
40 Water St., New Haven, Conn. 
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with a Sargent eagle knocker. 
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Knob No. 1618 and keyplate 711, 
above, are similar to those used on 
the entrance of Mount Pleasant. 
Sargent also offers similar doorknobs 
connecting with cylinder locks. To 
the right ts an entrance handle (No. 
3161) of authentic design for Colonial 
work, connecting with a cylinder lock. 


SARG SENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


. OC LAA COT 


This Ebyanioe the west entrance to Mount 
Pleasant in Fairmount Park, with an 
antique plain brass knob and keyplate, is 
pictured here the way it would appear 
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board a typewritten program, giving the 
order of each trick, the time it should take, 
and the altitude at which it should be 
performed. 

The Royal Air Force display consists 
of some beautiful formation flying, stunting 
in formation, maneuvering by radio tel- 
ephony, and individual combat. The 
show is closed by a raid on a realistic imi- 
tation of an ‘‘enemy” camp by a colossal 
formation of bombers and their protecting 
single-seaters. 

As soon as the last bomb has burst, therm 
is a stampede toward three large cabin 
ships that have been resting quietly in one 
corner of the field throughout the display. 
From now on until dark these machines will 
be busy ‘‘joy riding” passengers for ten 
shillings a head. 

One is amazed at the enthusiasm and 
interest shown at these meetings in En- 
gland. They occur during the summer at 
Bristol, Hampshire, Midland, and Black- 
pool. These are official club meetings, but 
all of the other clubs hold meetings of their 
own, and there is always a colossal crowd 
attending. In addition to these meetings 
there are many cross-country races which 
arouse great interest, the most important 
being the King’s Cup race. 

At least 5 per cent. of British flying-club 
members are women. Indeed, it was a 
woman, Lady Heath, who first exploited 
the ultimate possibilities of sport flying by 
her trip around Africa and home to England 
this year. 


Now we turn our attention to America. 
In this country, Mr. Pynchon writes, 
flying clubs are just being considered. 
Reading on: 


One thoroughly inteligent movement is 
under way, known as the Aviation Country 
Clubs. It is recognized that there are 
many wealthy people in the United States 
passively interested in aviation. Further- 
more, it is patent that there are tens of 
thousands of people of moderate means 
who are actively interested in flying, but 
who can not satisfy their desire to be in the 
air because of the high eost of aviation. 
Finally, there are numberless people who 
would fly, (a) if fields were more con- 
veniently located, (b) if the fields that do 
exist were pleasanter places to. visit, (c) 
if they knew more about flying. The 
necds of this situation can be satisfied 
only by properly organized clubs, which 
should funetion much as yacht elubs do, 
but affihation of the various clubs is of 
infinitely greater importance because of 
the service requirements of airplanes. 
The plan of the aviation country clubs 
provides for just such a string of affiliated 
clubs, each with its own private ground, 
with three classes of membership—pro- 
prietary, life, and annual. Each club has 
complete control over its own organization, 
but there is a national board to promote 
“eohesion of thought and effort.” 

The importance of pleasant surroundings 
at the flying bases can not be overempha- 
sized. Sport is essentially pleasure, and 
if conditions surrounding it are not excit- 
ing, they must be pleasant. A flying club 
should offer the same incidental social 
advantages that a yacht or country club 
does, and until flying clubs do, they will 
fail. The aftermath of the sport is, per- 
haps, its pleasantest phase. Therefore, 
until airplanes are so designed that they 
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Like the Sun Itself 
ee 
The miracle of sunlight’s essential rays 


reproduced by the carbon are lamp 


$n 


SUNLIGHT is a mixture of rays. Some are light rays; 
some heat rays. Some are visible; others cannot be 
listinguished by the eye but have remarkably bene- 
icial effects upon us all. : 

These essential rays of sunlight are all reproduced 
n their natural proportions when Eveready Sunshine 
carbons are burned in a carbon are lamp. 

Reporting on its tests of such light, the U.S. Bureau 
»f Standards stated: “Of all the artificial illuminants 
ested, it is the nearest approach to sunlight.” 

Eveready Sunshine Carbons now are available not 
mly to physicians and hospitals, but to every home 
where there is electricity. Literally, these carbons 
wring sunshine indoors. Every lamp in which they, 
ire burned is a miniature sun, to be turned on or off 
it the touch of a switch. 

This reproduction of sunlight will do for you 
ust what natural sunlight will do. Moderate 
xposures will in time bring to you the ruddy tan 
»f summer health. Even if you do not ex- 
v08e yourself long enough to tan, still you 
vill experience a new feeling of physical 


Fyy 


fitness and perfection, for the light stimulates and 
vitalizes and builds your health to higher levels. If 
you expose yourself to it too long, it will sunburn 
your skin and may cause serious systemic distur- 
bances, but proper use will cancel the dark and gloom 
of the winter months that are so unhealthy because 
much of the sun’s vital light is missing. 

Light is not a cure-all, however. If you are sick, 
see your doctor. He may or may not use light, de- 
pending on the nature of your trouble. At his com- 
mand are many types of Eveready National Thera- 
peutic Carbons, which are sold on physicians’ pre- 
scriptions only. 

Adequate and dependable carbon arc lamps for the 
use of Eveready Sunshine Carbons are sold by medi- 
cal supply houses and some electric light companies. 
If you have difficulty in finding a suitable are 

lamp, write us and we will send you a list of 


are lamp manufacturers. Write to the National 
Carbon Company, Inc., Cleveland, O. 
Unit of Union 
Corporation. 


Carbide and Carbon 
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As clean and dependable as your 
home hot water heating plant 


CLEAN, uniform hot water heat,-long a winter 
delight in better homes, is now available for 
your motor car! An entirely new standard of 
winter driving comfort! 
All the old annoyances of fumes, smells and 
carbon-monoxide gas are eliminated by Tropic- 
Aire. There’s no connection with the manifold 
or exhaust system. 
Tropic-Aire is tucked out of the way, back of the 
instrument board. Its electric fan gently and 
constantly circulates weleome warmth through- 
out the car. (EKven in long buses Tropic-Aire 
keeps the back-seat passengers warm as toast.) 


Simply Turn the Switch 


Tts hot water is drawn from the engine, the first 
to heat, the last to cool. You can maintain home 
temperature in the coldest weather, regardless of 
car speed, even while the engine is idling. The 
fan motor uses no more current than a tail-light. 
Controlled by a switch on the instrument board. 
Gives any desired amount of heat, or can be 
shut off entirely. 


Made for all cars, buses and taxicabs. Ask your 
car dealer for this dependable hot water heater or 
write us for full information giving make and 
model of ear. 


TROPIC ~ AIRB Ic. 
1030 Ramsey St. N. E. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
ROP AIRE 


Automobile Heafer | 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office 
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can be kept in small garages, and everyone 
who flies has his own machine, Americans 
must emulate the English and do their 
flying in clubs if they would get the fullest 
measure of sport. 
The first of the aviation country clubs” 
will be in operation at Farmingdale, Long 


Island, in a few months. 
that at this club members will learn to fly 


a. 


It is estimated 


for less than half the rate commonly 


charged at commercial fields. Licensed 


pilot members will be able to hire excellent 
equipment at a correspondingly low rate, 


to take anywhere they please. 


The club at Farmingdale will be the . 


first ‘‘ Aviation Country Club” in America, 


we read in Aviation, which continues its 


description of the project: 


It was formed by those living in and 


near New York who are members of Avia- 
tion Country Clubs, Inc., a non-profit 
organization incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York to act as the par- 
ent body for the proposed chain of flying 
clubs. These clubs, according to the plan, 
will be located near the principal cities of 
the country and, it is expected, will do 
much toward popularizing aviation among 
those of the wealthier classes by providing 
a congenial atmosphere for their participa- 
tion in flying as a sport. 

Each unit in the entire chain will have a 
private flying field with all the necessary 
equipment. There will be hangars, ma- 
chine shops, and storerooms. Each will 
maintain a fiset of planes for the use of its 
members, and a regular course of instruc- 
tion is to be provided for those who do not 
know how to fly. The planes will be used 
also to provide an aerial taxi service for 
members. Hengar space is to be furnished 
for the private planes owned by the mem- 
bers. Servicing of these and the club 
planes will be performed by expert me- 
chanies in the employ of the club, just as 
the flight instruction will be conducted by 
pilot-employees. 

Vhile flying will be the center of ac- 
tivities, the social end of club life is not to 
be neglected. Tach of the individual fly- 
ing clubs will have its own clubhouse, which 
it is planned will compare favorably in size 
and furnishings with the structures now in 
use by some of the best country clubs. 
Dances, card parties, and other similar 
forms of amusement will be arranged. For 
the accommodation of the members, there 
will be a lounge, dining-room, kitchen, 
office, first-aid-room, locker-room, showers, 
bedrooms, a grill-room, and ecard-rooms 
in each club. 

There will be no local memberships. 
All memberships granted wil-be in the 
national body; but the members will govern 
the affairs of the individual clubs with 
which they are affiliated, in a manner sim- 
ilar to the way in which the residents of 
any given State govern the affairs of that 
State. 

The reason for the adoption of this sys- 
tem by the organizers of the movement is 
explained clearly in a club brochure. 

“Flying, by virtue of its very. freedom 
from the restrictions of short distances and 
prescribed routes, takes on a far broader 
scope than the activities of the usual social 
club— golf, tennis, or polo,’ the booklet 
says in part. ‘As an activity, it quickly 
becomes national and, by the same token, 
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lt Will Help You - 


"O use more milk 
-to be sure that it 
pure, rich, safe 
ilk—all experts in 
1e science of nutri- 
on agree that this is 
ie way to surer health. 
ot Always Easy. It 
asn’t always been easy 
)put a quart of milk in 
fe; daily diet. It-has 
ten been very difficult to 
> sure that the milk was 
ire and rich and safe. Most 
‘the volume of ordinary milk 
water. Only 12% per cent 
itis food. We can’t tell by 
oking at it whether it is pure 
ilk... We can’t see the food 
ibstances. Neither can we see 
e, dangers that have often been 
idden in it. Most of us don’t like 
_ drink it. It has been difficult to 
ut the required amount in cooked 
vod. For our cereals and fruit and 
»ffee we have wanted the richer 
avor of cream. But cream doesn’t 
ke the place of milk. We Now 
now the Way. Evaporated Milk— 
ore than twice as rich as ordinary milk 
scause 60 per cent of the water has been 
smoved—helps to put in the daily food 
ie milk solids we need. A pint of this 
ilk is equal to more than a quart of ordi- 
ary milk. In many cooked dishes twice the 
mount of milk solids can be included— 
aking richer-tasting and more wholesome 
yod. As rich as cream in milk solids, it can 
e used in place of cream, giving the rich flavor 
e want, and giving us also the food substances 
hich make milk—not cream—the most important 


Send for 


sa — 


item of all our 
food. We Know 
It’s Pure and 
| Safe. Pure, fresh 
milk, concentrated, 
put in sealed cans and 
sterilized, Evaporated 
Milk cannot be other 
than pure and rich and 
safe. The concentration 
makes the richness certain. 
Sterilization makes the 
milk surely free from any- 
thing that could endanger 
health. The sealed can protects 
the purity as it does the fresh- 
ness and richness. When you use 
Evaporated Milk you know that 
you have pure, rich, safe milk. 

The New Recipes. Home 
Economics experts have conducted 
experiments to find ways of putting 
more milk in the diet through the 
use of Evaporated Milk. They’ve 
found the places where twice as much 
milk can be used. They’ve tried and 
tested the recipes even to having experts 
taste the dishes. Uses in place of cream 
have been developed. Tests with chil- 
dren have shown that they will readily 
learn to like the milk to drink in place 
of ordinary milk. Expert authorities have 
found that it is the best of milk for babies. 
Send for Our Booklets. The results of 
these experiments are given in the book- 
lets which we will send you free of charge. 
You will find Evaporated Milk in every 
grocery store in America. It costs no more 
—in many places less—than ordinary milk 
for every milk use. Used in place of cream, 
it costs less than half as much as cream. 


the book 
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Evaporated Milk Association, 958 Illinois Merchants Bank Building, Chicago 
I would like to have your free booklet “A Quart of Milk a Day.” 
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One Economy 


of Speed in Figure Work 


In the battle for lower costs 
of machine figuring, Speed- 
with-Accuracy is the dom- 
imant aim. “Accuracy, "ot 
course, is indispensable. 

Youcan get accuracy with 
either mental or machine 
figuring by slow, painstak- 
ing care, checking as you go 
along. A safe way, but too 
expensive. For real econ- 
omy speed must be joined 
with accuracy. 

Speed has always been a 
distinguishing feature of the 
Comptometer. For forty 
years the Comptometer has 
held its place as the high- 
speed machine for all add- 
ing and calculating. 

With the introduction of 
the Controlled-Key (found 
only in the Comptometer) 
came the system of automatic 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1731 N. Paulina St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONTROLLED-KEY 


control which safeguards 
operation at highest speed, 
by compelling correct mechan- 
ical operation of the keys. 

This coupling of speed- 
with-accuracy in the Comp- 
tometer makes for greater 
production of, not one alone, 
but every kind of figure 
work at less cost. 

Proof of its effectiveness 
may be determined by an 
infallible test—the test of 
measured production. 

Try it out for yourself. 
Time it on a cross-section of 
your daily routine for com- 
parison with your present 
figure work costs; or com- 
pare the results with the per- 
formance of other machines. 

A Comptometer man will 
be glad to assist you in mak- 
ing the test, if you so desire. 


REG. TRADE ‘MARK! 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE: 


Only the Comptometer has the Controlled-key safeguard 
If not made by Felt & Tarrant it’s not a Comptometer 
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the formation of flying clubs logicall 
must be considered from the nationa 
rather than from the local viewpoint. 
“Membership in Aviation Country 
Clubs earries full membership privilege; 
in all the flying clubs formed. It will b 
but a short time before a member can mak 
‘The Aviation Country Club Tour.’ H 
can actually cirele the. United States i 
comfortable, easy ‘hops’ from club to clu 
He enjoys not merely the courtesies o 
each flying club, but actually a full an 
complete membership in every one.”’ 


Returning to Mr. Pynchon’s article i 
The Sportsman, we discover his belief that 
it is strange that England should surpass 
America in club flying, because the form 
land, we are reminded, is one of sho 
distances, bad weather, and high land 
values. Nevertheless, club-flying flourishes, 
and, we read: 


Private flying in this country has been 
earried on by individual purchasers of 


airplanes for sport use, and these air- 
men, satisfied with the service of commer- 


cial fields, have failed to see the advan- 
tages of the flying club. In England, of 
the thousands of individuals who fly, only 
twenty-five or thirty own their own m 

chines. The rest get their flying at the 
thirteen subsidized clubs and the numerous 
small unsubsidized clubs. 3 


A FEW ANCESTORS OF GERMANY/’S 
GRAF ZEPPELIN 


MOUNTAIN peak loomed up in 

front of the helpless, drifting ship 
Against the rocky face of the mountain 
the dirigible plunged with its helpless crew. 
like an ocean vessel striking an iceberg. 
For mountains, when they stand in the 
path of air travel, are the icebergs of the 
airplane and the Zeppelin. The impact 
of the crash ‘‘sheared off the control car 
and rear engine gondola, and the rest 
of the L-50, freed of the weight, leapt 
high above the Alps, a derelict, with 
four of her crew still aboard.’’ The L-50, 
Howard Mingos tells us in ‘‘The Story of 
the Zeppelins” in The World’s Work, was a 
German craft, damaged by storms after 
a war-time attack on England, and trying 
to make its way home. Mr. Mingos’s 
brief history of some adventures in the 
air comes, with great timeliness, just after 
the transatlantic flight of the Graj 
Zeppelin, described in our two preceding 
issues. Among the dirigibles, built in 
Germany and elsewhere, discust by this 
author, are the Dixmude, our own ill-fated 
Shenandoah, and a host of German aireraft 
bearing no more romantic designations than 
letters and numbers, such as the L-50, te 
whose plight we now return. The sur- 
vivors who had been hurled to the earth 
in the crash against the mountain crawled 
out of the wreckage one by one. As they 
struggled down the mountain, says Mr. 
Mingos, ‘‘thev could see the L-50 drifting 
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“Reach for a Lucky when 


you crave something sweet 
Thats the easiest way lhnow 


fo keep from getting fat : for sy 


Comedy 


Florenz Ziegfeld, 


“Glorifier of the American 
Girl,”’ and Jean Ackerman 
and Gladys Glad of Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s new success, 
“Whoopee.” 


. a Lucky Strike when you are 
tempted to eat between meals— 
hey satisfy the craving for sweets and 
ich pastries. That’s why thousands 
ow reducing smoke them constantly. 


. year ago 20,679 physicians put 
hemselves on record in confirmation 
f the fact that Toasting makes Lucky 
trike less irritating to the throat 
han other cigarettes. That’s because 
‘oasting removes impurities. Toast- 
ng also improves the flavor of the 
mest tobaccos. That’s why the de- 
icious toasted flavor of Luckies makes 
aem a delightful alternative for things 
hat make you fat. Avoid harmful 
nethods to reduce. This way is mere- 
y common sense. 


Aen who keep fit have long employed 
-. They don’t believe in tiresome, ex- 
ensive ways. They do believe that 
uckies do not hurt the wind or im- 
air the physical condition—facts up- 
eld by prominent athletes, who are 


1 a position to know the truth. ‘ a 
IT’S TOASTED 


Vhen you are offered a sweet... 
then it comes time for pies and pas- 


ies... pass them by and take a Lucky. ae T FS A Reach for a Lucky 
‘hen you'll never miss sweets. G A RET Lal instead of a sweet. 


‘It’s toasted’ xc cous: 


) 1928, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 
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Words 


made obsolete all former ideas 
of riding comfort 


HOUDAILLE 
HYDRAULIC 


DOUBLE . . 


«2 ACTING 


aes ee 

~ | OUDAILLE pioneered and perfected the double-acting 
hydraulic shock absorber. Now thousands of critical car 

owners and exacting engineers specify Houdailles. For Houd- 

ailles are not in the experimental stage but have been tried 

and tested over a period of years. 


Hydraulic—-their resistance is always in proportion to the 

speed of spring movement. Precision-built of the strongest 
steels, no relief valves are necessary to relieve high pressures. 
Houdailles do not lose their effectiveness on rough roads. 


Double-Acting, like your car springs, Houdailles prevent 
“striking bottom”’ and kill recoil before it starts! Connected 
by a steel arm, they move as fast as your springs. 


Hydraulic .. . Double-acting . .. smoother riding . .. higher 
speeds . . Houdaille performance justifies their cost. That is the 
verdict of engineers who made them standard equipment on 
Lincoln, Ford, Pierce- Arrow, Nash Advanced Six, Stearns- 
Knight, Jordan, Cunningham and thirty-three European cars. 


Send for the wonderful story of Houdaille and the actual 
experiences of a car owner, as told in our interesting booklet, 


“What I Didn’t Know about Shock Absorbers.” 


HOUDAILLE 


Hydraulic Double-Acting 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 


HOUDE ENGINEERING CORP., Dept. LD 11, 537 E. Delavan Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Please send me your booklet, “Some Things I Didn’t Know About Shock Absorbers.” 
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a mere speck in the sky. No trace of ker 
was found. She probably collapsed into 
the Mediterrauewn.’’ This entire trip of 
the L-50 and her companions was full of 
hazard. Going to the beginning of it, 
we read: 


Eleven airships raided England on a 
midnight in October, 1917. As scon as 
they could drop their bombs they sped 
homeward, urged to more than usual haste 
by signs of a northern gale. Five of the 
ships were late starting back, or their 
commanders were inexperienced with 
storms at those heights. 

They turned eastward, thinking their 
compasses would direct them across the 
North Sea to Germany, but they had not 
considered the force of the wind, which 
raced madly at eighty miles an hour. The 
five Zeppelins were gradually blown south- 
ward. The air was freezing cold. The 7 
eraft contained no comforts, and the 
erews suffered horribly. Daylight found ji 
them far back of the battle front in ~ 
France. One of the commanders managed 
to send his ship up to 24,000 feet, and all — 
hands labored mightily to keep it there, 
casting out even their toothbrushes and 
razors, and finally their fur-lined jackets, — 
to lighten the ship so that it would stay — 
high enough to élude the French. The ~ 
crew was one of the ablest in the service; — 
and for that reason they managed to slip © 
back into Germany unobserved. The — 
others did not return. ; 

The L-40 was shot down over the lines. 
The L-45 and L-49 eruised about until the - 
fuel gages warned the engineers that the 
motors would soon be idle, in which event 
the big ships could not be controlled. 
They were praying for the wind to shift 
and blow them eastward. Zeppelins had 
been operated like free balloons before 
when the engines froze in high altitudes or 
those still in the experimental stage failed 
to funetion. But the wind persisted from 
the north with the same deadly velocity. 
The two ships were foreed to come down. 
The men of the L-45 came to earth where 
there were no soldiers at the moment and 
before the French arrived on the scene 
they managed to burn their ship. 

Those on the L-49 also landed, but their 
ship was so depleted of its gas supply that 
they could not burn it. Contrary to some 
opinions, hydrogen does not explode: it 
burns, but when it is mixed with a certain 
quantity of air burning is impossible. A 
party of French soldiers came up before 
the Germans could destroy their books. 
Some time later the technical plans of that 
Zeppelin were distributed to all the Allied 
governments, and from them our Shen- 
andoah and some of the British airships 
were fashioned, with alterations. 

In the afternoon only one Zeppelin re- 
mained over Franece—the L-50, and she 
could not get down. She had sped past 
Paris and then swerved eastward toward 
the French Alps, where her captain, 
Schwonder, hoped to dodge into Switzer- 
land. But she was cruising at great heights; 
some of the crew had frozen feet and 
hands. All of them were using oxygen to 
keep themselves alive in the rare atmos- 
phere. They had been in the air more than 
twenty-four hours, part of the time on a 
nerve-wracking raid and subjected to 
anti-aircraft shells—‘‘ flaming onions”’ that. 
would fire their: ship if they made a hit— 
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HE same sparkling style that 
4 hae find in America’s most ex- 
pensive cars, you find also in the new 
Nash ‘400°? Standard Six, priced 
well-under-$1000. Tomorrow’s motor 


cars, all of them, will be low, slender, 
graceful, like the Nash ‘‘400”’ today. 


The Standard Six °°400”’ is a smart 
car, and a big one. Its charming Salon 
Body is commodious and very com- 
fortable. Its wheelbase is longer. You 
will be simply amazed at the size and 
luxury of this car, when you remem- 
ber that it is priced well-under-$1000. 


ORELD HAS A NEW_A 
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“AGO” Standard Six Sedan 


No ear in all motor car history ever 
has equalled ‘400’? Standard Six 
value and desirability, at anything 
like the price. A big 7-bearing, high 
compression,full-pressure-lubricated 
motor powers it. Bumpers front and 
rear and 4 Lovejoy hydraulic shock 
absorbers are standard equipment 
Wood or disc 


wheels are optional at no advance in 


without extra cost. 


price. 


See this car, drive it. We'll leave it to 
you, if a price well-under-$1000 ever 


bought so fine a motor car before. 


9 Sedans from $8865 to 81990 f. o. b. factory 


S Coupes, Cabriolets, Victorias from $885 to $1976 f. 0. b. factory 


S 


te 


VV 
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Beaut ty and 
Protection 


Jor Both 


1ODENT is the idea! cleansing denti- 
frice because it is specially com- 
pounded in two textures for the two 
recognized classes of teeth—Iodent 
No. 1 for teeth easy to whiten; Iodent 
No. 2 for teeth hard to whiten. 


You undoubtedly know which kind 
of teeth you have and can easily judge 
which IODENT will suit you best. 


For example, children and many 
young adults usually find that lodent 
No. 1 is best for them. Other folks 
—especially smokers—can remove 
smoke stains and keep their teeth 
white by using Iodent No. 2. 


Dr. A. J. Lautmann, a registered mem- 
ber of the dental profession and 
president of this company, created 
Iodent. Thousands of other Dentists 
use and recommend it. They know 
the beneficial effect on the gums of its 
iodine content(potassium and calcium 
iodides in easily soluble form). 


IODENT does more than keep teeth 
clean and white. It promotes firm, 
pink, healthy gums. Your dentist will 
confirm these facts. And you'll enjoy 
using Iodent because it tastes so good. 


IODENT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
IODENT Building Lafayette Blvd., Detroit 


Tre pine 


TOOTH PASTES and TOOTH BRUSHES 
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and most of the time from three to four 
miles above the earth. 

Gradually the oxygen supply became 
exhausted, first in one of the wing gondo- 
las, then in another. The mechanics col- 
lapsed. The engines rattled on unat- 
tended. No help came to them. None could 
learn whether the mechanics were uncon- 
scious or dead, for the officers and men 
in the control car were spent and unable to 
climb into the hull. They had economized 
on oxygen, taking turns at the wheels, which 
barely moved under their fast-waning 
strength. 

One officer remembered that a reserve 
supply of oxygen lay in the hull corridor 
near the bow. He tried to get it but col- 
lapsed at the foot of the ladder. Finally 
the entire crew lay helpless, unable even 
to look out into the frozen world through 
which war’s fortune was taking them. Now 
and again they passed over a battery, 
which would take potshots at the ship; 
but she continued aimlessly, at speeds set 
by her commander six hours before, and 
repeatedly lunged earthward and then 
zoomed up in the grip of the relentless 
north wind. 


We have already witnessed the final 
disappearance of the Z-50. Continuing, we 
learn that throughout the war the British 
were the keenest observers of Zeppelin 
activities. Quoting further: 


They became advocates of lighter-than- 
air when an official board reported that the 
German monopoly had wrought “grievous 
harm.’’ One of the episodes on which they 
based their conclusion was the manner in 
which airships had performed as scouts at 
the Battle of Jutland. A Zeppelin had even 
fought part of the British fleet the morning 
after the main battle. 

At five o’cloek in the morning a Zeppelin 
sighted smoke clouds and ten minutes 
later came upon twelve battle-cruisers and 
several smaller ships—like mother dueks 
out with their young—heading toward 
Scotland at high speed. After this informa- 
tion had been wirelessed to the German 
Admiral, the Zeppelin turned eastward, 
still keeping the enemy in sight. Off in the 
opposite direction her commander’s glasses 
revealed six British dreadnoughts and 
auxiliaries. 

The two lines soon came together and 
in the early morning haze the lookouts 
heard the engines overhead. The Germans 
had been waiting for the mist to clear, 
lurking only a mile above and not caring 
to go higher for fear of losing sight of the 
enemy. The surface craft lost no time. 
Their turrets swung round, the muzzles of 
their big guns were pointed skyward. 
The Zeppelin men were probably the only 
ones ever to stand within sight of a fleet 
while it fired its big guns at them. They 
stood there for an hour. Even when banks 
of fog obliterated the vessels they could 
see the great flashes of flame as whole 
salvos were fired. 

The Zeppelin was jolted like a ship on 
the rocks by the concussion of the shrapnel 
bursts on all sides. Sixty minutes seemed 
weeks to her crew, and they were happy 
when the captain, finding the eruisers di- 
rectly under him, sent down his biggest 
bombs. But the mist prevented range find- 
ing, and the aimless fire, from so many 
vessels with their guns sweeping the sky 


Campbell’s 


Electric Exerciser 


Made in 2 models— floor model and 
portable model 


Are You Troubled 
with Overweight? 


Would you like to keepin good physical condition without 
heavy exercise? Here is the practical solution to youp 
problem. Without Denko exertion—without musculay 
development, you can ‘still 
keep legs and arms supple— 
keep the entire body system 
toned upin glorioushealth. The 
Campbell Electric Exerciser 


Massages—Vibrates 
—Keeps Weight Down 


Campbell Exercisers are sup: 
plied in two models. Floop 
model, as shown above— 
mounted on rubber feet— 
stands securely without per- 
: manently attaching to floor. 

Z Portable model, as shown to 
theleft—easily and simply attached to window sill or may 
be placed on any table top and securely held in place. 
Mounted upon heavy felt pads—does not scratch the 
window or table. Both models are quiet, safe, and have 
all moving parts enclosed. 

POPULAR PRICE. Write and let us quote you ous 


SPECIAL OFFER 
which brings you either model at surprisingly low cost. 


Wm, Campbell, President 


Tho William Campbeil Company 


Alliance, Ohice 


401] Union Avenue 


Men or women earn $25 to $50 a week at home. All or part 

anes Fascinating work. Nothing to sell. We teach you at 
me. Furnish all tools and materials. ARTCRAFY 

STUD IOS, Dept. 85, 427 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, 


Dont neglecta Cold 


Just Rub 
Away Danger 


Serious illness often 
starts with a cold. 
Ward off your colds 
with Musterole (it 
may prevent pneu- 
monia). Don’t take 
chances. At the first 
warning sign, rub 
Musterole on the 
chest and throat. It 
tingles, penetrates and draws out soreness, 
Musterole, is a counter-irritant that helps 
to break up a cold. For prompt relief from 
chest cold, croup and bronchitis, tonsilitis, 
neuralgia, rheumatism and headache, pains 
in joints and chilblains rub on Musterole. 
Keep a jar handy. 


To Mothers: Musterole is also made in 
milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


Jars & Tubes 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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The Winners 
of *4000 Cash Prizes 


for the Best Letters on 


SPUD 


Coe £0. LL. EoD 


Peete Nl cH OL 


Gal GA wea Ee be ES 


HE contest for the best letters 

on Spud Cigarettes has been 
decided. Some 20,000 people took 
time to write us their experiences 
and opinions and inquiries concern- 
ing this menthol-cooled smoke. 


Contrasting Replies 


' Veteran pipe smokers told of 
asing Spud as a “change-off”, Cow- 
boys described how Spud eased 
throats parched by alkali dust. 

Dyed-in-the-wool cigarette en- 
thusiasts wrote of switching toSpud, 
because their last cigarette of a two- 
pack Spud day tasted as good as 
their first... . Tobacco connoisseurs 
lauded Spud’s blend as epicurean. 
Novice smokers were grateful for 
Spud’s gentleness. 


Many New Slants 


Throat specialists,ia considerable 
number, cited Spud’s conquests over 
“leukaplakia” (!) the raw, fiery 
throat. Innumerable Spud rooters 
turned up among actors and lectur- 
ers, whose throats are their bread- 
and-butter. 

Thousands and thousands told of 
meeting Spud in the midst of a tem- 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., 


20 for 20c 


porary cold....and continuing the 
friendship when the cold was gone. 
There were also the puzzled experi- 
ences of those who first doubted 
Spud... . who went through a 
whole Spud pack before being con- 
vinced. 


One Great Similarity 


Whatever its special experience, 
nearly every letter indicated public 
taste is getting a new development 
in cigarette smoking ...a better 
tobacco enjoyment, unhampered in 
every Way. 

To all who wrote us letters, the 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company 
extends its thanks. The company 
will always keep the names of these 
20,000 as Spud’s special friends. 


A Contest Difficult to Judge 


Competition was keen.... Select- 
ing the best from among so many 
good contributions was difficult. 
The judges were: Frederick C. 
Kendall, Editor of “Advertising and 
Selling”; John Lee Mahin, Vice 
President, Street Railways Adver- 
tising Company, Floyd W. Parsons, 
Feature Writer, Editorial Director 


INC., 


and special writer for The Saturday 
Evening Post. By careful comparison 
and elimination they awarded the 
first nineteen prizes as follows: 


KennethR. Close, Miami, Fla.....$1,000 
Pastor, Coral Gables Methodist Church 


Martha Petelle, Maranacook, Me... $500 
Actress, N. Y. Address: 53 Charles Street 


David Thompson, Greenwich, $250 


Conn., Master in English. 


Paul A. Fitzgerald, 916 Delaware $100 
Ave., Wilmington, Del., Doctor 


Mrs. Alfred Bailey, Berkeley, Cal. $50 
William T. Gray, Brooklyn, N. Y. $50 


Col. Edward R. Stone, U.S. A., Fort 
OmahawNebst aa). a. aby ae $50 


W.R. Brown, Wyoming, New York $50 
Dr. Herbert L. Herschensohn, Mil- 


WAUKGES WWMSi Rates sci. 1th ew eee $50 
L. M. Mitchum, Kansas City, Missouri...... $20 
Rev. Howard D. Grant, Meyersdale, Penn. $20 
Jules Moret, Kennewick, Washington..... $20 
Mrs. J. Talbott, Seattle, Washington....... $20 
Elsie Marie Hauger, Philadelphia, Penn..... $20 
Lt: WalterSvGinn, USsNe. ce net Crees $20 
Arthur Berggren, Stillwater, Minnesota.... $20 
Helen Goode Bragg, Walla Walla, Wash... $20 
Kenneth B. Murray, Sturgis, Michigan..... $20 
Edward F, Lane, New Britain, Connecticut... $20 


Cheques, ranging from $10 down 
to $2, were also mailed the remain- 
ing 540 prize winners. For complete 
list of prize winners address 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Ayer Itan... 


Penang... stretches of yellow 
sand and rocky boulders... 
coves rimmed with cocoanut 
palms... and inland the ter- 
raced temple of Ayer Itan with 
pools of tortoise and goldfish 
... the Snake Temple... from 
the heights glimpse foaming 
cascades... flaming hibiscus 
bushes... great meadows and 
rubber plantations ... anil 
yonder, clad in crimson turban 
and loin cloth, a Tamil coolie 
pouring latex into pails... 
Just one of the places on the 
cruise 


Around the World 


on the Cunard Super Cruising 


Steamer 


Franconia 


from New York January 15th, next 


Never was there a yoyage like 
this... the most complete 
world panorama ... incluc- 
ing all the well-known 
places...aswellas lands 
not visited by any other 
cruise... a super-ship with 
the cruising viewpoint built 
into her... two of ihe outstand- 
ing leaders in travel linking 
their 175 years of prestige, ex- 
perience and efficiency for this 
cruise. 


Literature and full particulars on application 
to your local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


or 


THOS. COOK & SON 


a 
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overhead was tempting fate too much. He 
dodged back into a thick bank of fog. 
When he nosed out on the other side the 
British were out of sight. Hours of search 
failed to locate them in the mist and the 
Zeppelin was ordered back to her base. 


Confidence that they could take their 
ship through any kind of weather, as they 
would a surface vessel, betrayed Com- 


mander Zachary Lansdowne and _ his 


brother officers of our Navy Shenandoah 
on the night of September 3, 1925, Mr. 
Mingos remarks, coming to an air tragedy 


all will reeall. Reading on: 


The Shenandoah was bound toward the 
Middle West. Like a ship at sea she was 
plying through the night over the Ohio 
River, lights glowing, mechanies busy with 
their purring motors, those in the control 
car picking up occasional landmarks on the 
surface 1,800 feet below. Suddenly the 
big eraft hesitated. A blast of wind had 
smacked her bow like a huge hand pushed 
up out of the west. The officers, among 
them a trained meteorologist, peered into 
the darkness: what were they to expect? 
They discust the signs. All hands remained 
alert. The wind became a series of angry 
gusts, but the ship maintained an even 
keel and nosed against it persistently. 


From that point on the Shenandoah 
struggled with the wind in a battle that 
reached this climax: 


The big airship lunged down a sheer 
half-mile. Ready hands freed the ballast 
and it slipt out through open hatches in 
the keel. The wind again picked up the 
ship and the 675 feet of metal girders and 
fabric, with forty-one men distributed here 
and there throughout the entire length, 
rose up at a steep angle, like a ball tossed 
in the air. From the interior of the hull 
came an ominous cracking noise like break- 
ing match sticks. Several men in the con- 
trol ear, which was swung about 10 feet 
under the hull and well forward, heard the 
warning sounds. Those not busy at the 
controls climbed up the ladder to investi- 
gate. Two were on the ladder when the 
Shenandoah parted amidships. 

Two struts had held the control car sus- 
pended below the keel. The rear strut 
snapt off as the framework broke. 
About 150 feet of the nose swung free and 
the control car for a moment was carried 
with it, dangling at the end of the fore 
strut. Then it was wrenched off and sent 
plunging like a stone from a mile high with 
Commander Lansdowne and twelve others 
trapt inside. Another officer happened 
to be where the break in the hull occurred, 
and he was dropt out, spinning helplessly. 

The forward part, relieved of the eon- 
trol car sprang up hundreds of feet with 
excess buoyancy. Those inside peered out 
in the half light of dawn. One man was 
clinging to the ladder. He was pulled to 
safety. Another was found with his arms 
and legs wrapt about a girder that flapped 
perilously outside. His back was toward 
his comrades. Their bit of wreckage was 
now careening wildly on the heels of the 
wind, but they procured a rope and after 
many attempts got an end of it over their 
comrade’s shoulder: he grabbed it and 
they pulled him inside. 

Directed by Commander C. E. Rosen- 
dahl, now captain of the Los Angeles, they 


AM Sunshine 
Gladness-at 


WesT PALM BEACH 


Indeed, unique new 
recreational facilities, ample accom- 
modations await you. Take our word 
for that. A new illustrated booklet 
can be vours fortheasking. Address: 
G. J. Swinehart, Drawer B-58, 


CITV OF 


WEST PALM BEACH 
- FLORIDA - 


E— LUXURY CRUISE 
TH as To THE q 


8th Cruise 
By the famous 
“Rotterdam” 
Leaving New York, 
* Feb. 7, 1929 
Under Holland-America 
Line's own management 


The “ROTTERDAM” 
24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons disp. 
Has a world-wide reputation for the 
magnificence and comfort of her ap- 
pointments, the surpassing excellence of her 
. cuisine and the high standards of servite and 

management on board. 


71 Days of Delightful Diversion 
~ ITINERARY includes Madeira, Casablanca (the play- 
ground of Morocco and North Africa), Cadiz, Seville (Granada), 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, Consten- 
tinople, Haifa, Jerusalem (the Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo 
(and E¢ypt), Kotor and Dubrovnik, Venice, Naples (second call), 
Monaco and the Riviera, Easter in italy (April Ist). Carefulty 
plarned Slore Excursions included in Cruise Fare. Step-over 
in Europe. Number of guests limited. Cost of Cruise $955 up. 
American Express Co. Agents in Charge of Shore Excursions 
For choice selection of accommodations make reserva- 
tions NOW Illustrated Folder “K’’ on request to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
. Philadel- 
Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Chi- 


ra 
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Four Luxury Cruises 
1929 


WEST INDIES - 


by the splendid off buraing 
turbine sister Ships 


VOLENDAM vs. 


phia, 


geles, n- 
cisco, Mexico City, 
Montreal, Winne- 

ex. any 
authorizedSieam- 


e 


Jan, 26 Feb. 16 Mar. 9 — 


VEENDAM ,2°, 


STUDY AT HOME 


: : ee on cost Gas oe oe 
2° ~ our valuable 64-page “*‘Law Guide’’ an 
idence’’ books free. Sen for them NOW. 


L; Sele txtension University, Dept.1152L,Chicage 
The W rld’s Lar~es* Business Trin ng Instituti-n 


Cuticura 
"Esa bc unes 


The newest member of the Cuticura family 
for the newest member of your family 


Phe ldeal Baby Powder 25c. : 
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An added reason for the public preference for New YorK CENTRAL 


ORS 


e 


a only route 


between Chicago and the East 


safeguarded all the way by 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC TRAIN STOP 


The Lwentieth Century Limited and 
Sag other fast trains of the New York 

“*= Central fleet now have the double 
protection of the most modern system of block 
signals, synchronized with the new Automatic 
Electric Train Stop. 

This super-control over the locomotive stands 
ready to take the place of the engineman upon 
approaching each wayside signal. It instantly 
shuts off the power and gradually applies the 
service brakes if the engineman does not re- 
spond to the signal. 

This remarkable device immeasurably in- 
creases the confidence of the engineman as he 
directs the flight: of the Iron Horse through 
the night or in rough weather. He has a pro- 
tection against human error not possible in any 
other form of travel—on land, at sea or in 
the air. 

To the notable comfort of travel on New York 
Central’s water-level route has been added the 
highest form of safety known to railroad en- 
gineering. 

New York Central is the only route between 
Chicago and the East doubly safeguarded all 
the way by both block signals and the auto- 
matic train stopping device. 


New York CENTRAL LINES 


Boston & Albany-Michigan Central- Big Four -Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
New York Central and Subsidiary Lines 


Poy. 
Lr, 
Rarspy Y 


um FVCE booklet 


PRoy 
Ess 
20 NOW! 


as ®@ 


The “‘land of least resistance.’” Always sum- 
mer time (average maximum temp. Nov. to 
Mar.— 63° to 74°). Opportunities in orange 
growing, fruit, alfalfa, dairying, etc. Greatest 
vacation land; grand scenery, winter home 
of millionaires; golf, polo, riding, fishing, 
hunting. A climate that adds years to lives 
and thousands of dollars to bank accounts. 


Chandler Improvement Association 
CHANDLER, ARIZONA 
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You Do Not Know the Possibilities of Your 
Own Vote, rot. xeucn- 


tinger guarantees 100 per cent im- 
provement by his system of simple 
silent exercises that you can study in your 
own home. He builds up your voice, then 
trains you to use it, Write to day for free booklet. 

THE PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Dept. 12-38 
1922 Sunnyside Avenue Chicago, tWnols 
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Warm, dry 


now~in 


TUCSON 


(‘Too-sohknh’’ 


U. S. Weather Bureau says: “Southern 
Arizona is the only spot inthe United States 
having more than 80% of the possible amount 
of sunshine.”’ 

Open-air sports, blue skies—all through 
winter. Little rainfall. Warm dry air. Snow 
practically unknown. Altitude 2,400 feet — 
invigorating, healthful. Annual sunshine 
336 days. Oldest and largest municipal airport 
in the U.S.A, 


Write the Sunshine Club for infor- 

mation, then come Rock Island or 

Southern Pacific. Reduced winter rates 
and free stop-overs on all tickets. 


Tucson Sunshine~Climate Club 


ARIZONA 


Sunshine Club, 800 Old Pueblo Blds., Tucson, Ariz. 
Please send me tho “Sunshine Booklet.” 
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main sail of the ’chute is pleated accordion 
fashion in the body of the pack, with the 
shroud-lines on the sides and the pilot 
parachute on top. The rip-cord is hung 
over the wearer’s shoulder. It terminates 
in a large metal ring, which is placed in 
a front pocket of the harness. 

To release the parachute, the rip-cord is 
jorked vigorously. This pulls out from two 
flaps of the pack pins which fasten the 
pilot parachute. Then rubber bands throw 
back the flaps, and the pilot ’chute is 
ejected from the envelop. Catching the 
rushing air, it opens and drags the large 
sail after it. When the parachute has 
opened, the pilot ’chute collapses on top of 
it for want of air. The entire process 
takes but one and four-fifths seconds. 

The sensation of parachuting is described 
as being rather pleasant. 

To a beginner, the hardest part is the 
jump, for most of us are instinctively afraid 
of great heights, and no one relishes the 
prospect of trusting one’s self to a frail- 
looking piece of silk. 

After the jump has been accomplished, 
it is equally hard to refrain from pulling 
the rip-cord too soon. ‘One second is 
time enough to get clear of a plane moving 
in a straight line, but if the plane has been 
abandoned and is veering crazily about its 
late passenger, the jumper can take no 
chanees of fouling his ’chute in taking off. 


The first few seconds are the hardest, 
Mr. Laas continues. Quoting further: 


To the jumper hurtling head over heels 
through the air, earth and sky merge into 
a gray, dizzily swirling mass, while the air 
whistles past him in a terrifying fashion. 
Then he pulls frantically at the rip-cord. 

For a blood-freezing moment it seems 
to him that he and his parachute have 
parted company. Then there is a terrific 
jerk at his harness. He is right side up 
once more, suspended as if in a swing, 
floating serenely downward. ‘There is no 
more pleasant moment in the life of a para- 
chute jumper than the time he reaches up 
with a trembling hand and finds the shroud 
lines taut and resistant. 

The first jerk of the opening ’chute is 
not as bad as one might imagine. The 
harness keeps the shock distributed evenly 
over the body, so that there is little danger 
of wrenching a shoulder out of place. 
Opening the ’chute can be delayed for 
thousands of feet, for it is now known that 
the old notion about a falling man losing 
consciousness is wrong. The most dan- 
gerous part of the jump is landing. 

Hitting the ground with the parachute 
is like being in a fast elevator that strikes 
the bottom without slackening speed. 
The landing parachutist makes no attempt 
to stand up, but lets his legs buckle under 
him as if he had just made a ten-foot jump. 
To prevent dragging he pulls at the lines 
nearest the ground, and in a high wind he 
ean get rid of his harness in a few moments. 
The parachute may be guided while in the 
air by pulling on the lines facing the desired 
direction, which moves it about ten feet 
for every hundred feet of descent. 

The parachute is by no means so new 
a thing as most people think. It was used 
before the first balloonist left the ground. 
A French historian recounts that an acrobat 
in Siam thrilled the royal court with para- 
chute jumps more than 250 years ago. 
In 1783 a French inventor named Lenor- 
mand constructed an umbrella-like device 
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and the new Laurentic, sailing Jan, 10. Jan. 19, 
Feb. 28, March 9. 


Address No. 1 Broadway, New York, our offices 
elsewhere, or any authorized steamship agent. 
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and links two great nations 


InOttawa, Ont., the capé- 
tal of the Dominion, isthe 
Chateau Laurier, one of 
the distinctive hotels owned 
and operated by Canadian 
National Railways. 
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cA railway system 
that Spans a continent 


NES YORK and Montreal; Chicago and Toronto; Duluth 
and Winnipeg lie south and north of the International 
Line. But they are not foreign ground to the citizens of either 
the United States or Canada. Language, race and customs and 
the luxurious trains of Canadian National Railways link them 
together and make them neighbors. 


Canadian National’s 22,681 miles of track provide through 
train service between the great centers of population and in- 
dustry in both countries and to every part of Canada. Crossing 
the border gives no more trouble than traveling from one 
point to another in either country. No passports are required. 


Wherever you wish to go in Canada—whether to the play- 
grounds of the Maritime Provinces, Historic Quebec, the lake 
and forest regions of Ontario, the great prairie provinces, the 
mighty Canadian Rockies, to the Pacific Coast and Alaska— 
Canadian National will take you, speedily, comfortably and 
over a route replete with magnificent scenery. 


But Canadian National is more than a railroad. It operates year 
‘round hotels and summer resorts throughout Canada. It pro- 
vides freight, express and telegraph service with connections 
to all parts of the world. Canadian National Steamships carry 
Canada’s ensign over the seven seas. Eleven Canadian National 
radio stations broadcast from coast to coast. 


For information on Canada’s natural resources and business 
Opportunities, for tickets and accommodations, call at, write 
or telephone the nearest Canadian National office. 
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The Largest Railway System in America 
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OFFICES 


BOSTON 
333 Washington St. 
BUFFALO 
420 Main St. 


CHICAGO 
108 W. Adams St. 


CINCINNATI 
49 E. Fourth St. 


CLEVELAND 
925 Euclid Ave. 


DETROIT 
1259 Griswold St. 


DULUTH 
430 W. Superior St. 


KANSAS CITY 
705 Walnut St. 


LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
518 Second Ave. So. 


NEW YORK 
505 Fifth Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1420-22 Chestnut St. 


PITTSBURGH 
355 Fifth Ave. 


PORTLAND, ME. 
Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
302 Yamhill St. 


ST. LOUIS 
314 No. Broadway 


ST. PAUL 
83 East Fifth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
689 Market St. 
SEATTLE 
1329 Fourth Avenue 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
901—15th St., N W. 
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IDEAL 


46 days—12,000 miles 
blue skies and sunshine 


all the way 


Forty-six days of unalloyed pleasure 
in the lands where civilization got its 
start. 12,000 miles of luxurious 
cruising with an ocean liner for your 
palatial yacht. From the red roofs 
and purple peaks of Madeira to the 
land of the Nile, with its amazing 
monuments antedating history! In 
between—Gibraltar, Algiers, the 
croupiers of Monte Carlo, Nice, 
Naples, Athens, Constantinople, 
Nazareth and Jerusalem. Climb 
Mount Carmel, where Elijah chal- 
lenged the priests of Baal to draw 
down fire from heaven. Stop over 
from ship to ship in the ports that 
fascinate you most and resume your 
trip under the same management. 
Optional retura home from a north 
European port. Four glorious 46- 
day cruises de luxe—pick your ship 
and sailing date and go this winter. 
$695 (up), all expenses included. 


Also special TOURIST Third 
Cabin accommodations at $295 
with complete shore program. 


S. S. Adriatic 
Jan. 10 and Feb. 28 


S. S. Laurentic 
Jan. 19 and Mar. 9 


For full information address No. 1 
Broadway, New York, our offices 
elsewhere, or authorized steamship 
agents. 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Also 4 cruises of 11 to 22 
days to the West Indies and 
Mexico, Havana, Panama 
Canal, Mexico City, Ber- 
muda, Nassau, etc., on the 


Red Star Liner Lapland 
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for escaping from fires. Another French- 
man, Garnerin, was the first to use a para- 
chute for descending from a balloon, back 
in 1797. 

These early designs were simply large, 
ribbed umbrellas, and they oscillated so 
violently that landing was extremely dan- 
gerous. In 1837 an Englishman named 
Cocking made a parachute which would 
not oscillate, by turning the dome of the 
umbrella upside down. On its first trial, 
however, the contraption collapsed like 
an umbrella turned inside out, and Cocking 
was killed. 

The present form of the parachute was 
developed during the World War. Lieut. 
Harold Harris, of the United States Army, 
made the first emergency jump from a plane. 
Parachute jumps are now of every-day oc- 
currence, altho numerous serious accidents 
have resulted. Those who owe their lives 
to a parachute automatically become mem- 
bers of the ‘‘Caterpillar Club,” a mythical 
organization which now numbers nearly 
100 men and women. One of its best-known 
members is Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, who 
has been forced to resort to a ’chute on 
four different occasions. 


MAKING THE MOTORIST “AIR- 
MINDED” 


ye UTOS don’t run on air,” is a state- 

ment that may have to be corrected 
one of these days, in the opinion of Frederic 
C. Russell, exprest in a copyrighted arti- 
cle for the Russell Service, and quoted from 
the Springfield Sunday Union and Republi- 
can. Mr. Russell reviews briefly the in- 
creasing part which air, ‘“‘free and plenti- 
ful,” plays in making motoring a safer and 
more convenient mode of travel. ‘A new 
view now held,” he tells us, “‘is that air is 
destined to play a major part in much of 
the newer mechanical design of ears.” 
Once used in motoring mainly for inflating 
tires, says Mr. Russell: 


Air has come to figure prominently in the 
finishing, washing and greasing of cars. It 
is being used to actuate brakes, operate 
jacks, ‘‘wash”’ brakes, and for various other 
operations. According to predictions, 
steering soon will be accomplished largely 
with the aid of air. 

At the present moment air plays a 
greater réle in the modern car than the 
average motorist suspects. It is found in 
several shock absorbers, and in one of the 
newest spring-control devices it works in 
conjunction with fluid. Air is prominent 
as a means of actuating brakes and, 
while in the booster type of brake attach- 
ment, vacuum seems to be the ‘basis for 
power, it is air at atmospheric pressure 
that does the work. The windshield wiper 
and the fuel feed are operated by air. 

So important has air become in the 
functioning of the automobile that en- 
gineers are speculating as to additional 
possibilities. Some fantastic schemes are 
being proposed, and not a few of them seem 
feasible. 


Recently at a meeting of leading en- 


gineers there was demonstrated a car 
equipped with a hydraulic steering gear. 
Power steering has been developed by one 
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The Isle of Dreams... Britain’s fairest 
colony...sixty hours from New York... 
golf...sailing...tennis... fishing... danc- 
ing... bathing... coral-tinted beaches 
... sapphire seas... The New Colonial - 
Hotel opens January 7th...modern... 
exquisitely appointed...and The Royal 
Victoria opens December 24th... quaint 
and homelike... paradises of comfort. | 
For hotel reservations apply New York 
Booking Office, Room 211, 67 Wall St. 
60 hours by weekly sailings of S. S. Munargo, 12,500 


tons, from New York. Overnight by sailings 2 and 3 
times a week from Miami. No passports required. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


It’s summer now in South America... 
balmy, refreshing sub-tropical summer 
...In Rio de Janeiro, in Montevideo, 
in Buenos Aires...everything is now at 
its best... scenically and socially... gay- 
ety and splendor on all sides... Racing 

.- Boating... Fishing... Polo...Tennis. 
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PRACTICAL RADIO 


Str Edition— Revised—Enlarged 
By Henry Sith Williams, M.D., LL.D. 


Gives the fundamenta.s of construction and operation 
so clearly that any one can understand them. Shows 
you how to make your own set and utilize newest appli- 
ances. 455 pages. Illustrated with sketches showing 
aerials, hook-ups, receivers, radic frequency amplification, 
etc. ir2mo. Cloth, $1.75, net; $1.89, post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


ARIZONA La MEXICO 


Nogales (“No-gal-iss”) where the old world meets 
the new! Ancient Spanish Missions—a U. S. military 
post. Historic **ten-gallon hats’’—modern dude ranches. 
Picturesque adobe dwellings—fine new Guest Hotel. 

Wonderful all-year-round climate —— summer sports 
— hunting —fishing— mountains—picnics— good auto 
toads and just across the street is Old Mexico! 

Visit this up-to-date Spanish-American city — gates 
way to the famous West Coast of Mexico— interna- 
tional airport — the meeting place of two friendly 
mations, There’s always a good vacation in Nogales! 

Write for Booklet. Then come 
Southern Pacific or Transcontinental Highway. 


NOGALES WONDERLAND CLUB, Inc., 
Nogales, Arizona. (Dept. 800) 
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of the large steel companies. 


| lieve it is only a step from this to steering 
_ by air power. 


The importance of air in the operation 


of the automobile is little understood. 
The average motorist thinks that his wind- 
shield wiper works entirely by suction, but 


if he were to prevent air from entering the 


cylinder of the wiper, the device would 
stop. 


If the air vent in the cap of the rear 


gasoline tank is plugged, gasoline will not 


flow to the vacuum tank, and the engine 


will soon stall for want of fuel. 
system is aided by engine vacuum, but it 


The fuel 


will not operate without air-pressure. 


this useful substance. 
come in accessories, and it is predicted 


Air bumpers are further applications of 
Air cushions have 


that all car cushions will, in the near future, 


be inflated the same as tires. 


Already an air-pressure generating de- 


vice, the supercharger, has demonstrated 
its value on American and European speed- 
ways. 
sign and construction, are nothing more or 
less than air pumps of the blower type. 
Just as the pneumatic tire revolutionized 
riding so the ‘‘air-fed’’ engine is expected 
to revolutionize performance. 


Superchargers, while varied in de- 


With the future automobile destined 


to carry a comprest-air tank for supply- 
ing air to operate the brakes, the process of 
cranking the engine by air looms as a cer- 
tainty, thus doing away with the conven- 
tional starter, starter drive, and the many 
troubles that go with these devices. 


Air is being featured as a mechanical 


slave in well-equipped service stations, com- 


cooling 
by noticeably deeper radiator cores. 
automobile fan, long regarded as a neces- 
sary nuisance in engine design, is being 
elaborated upon even in cars where water 
is used as an intermediary cooling medium. 
In one of the popular makes a shroud en- 
closes the fan and directs the air stream 
straight against the engine block and head 
so that there will be none wasted. 


ments the writer as he proceeds: 


No more does the progressive mechanic 
erawl under the ear or go down into a pit 
when he wants to work on the chassis. He 
merely starts the air-pumping mechanism 
going, and, when the car has been lifted to 
a convenient height, goes about his work 
without acting the contortionist. 


The modern way of doing things rules 


out the hand-operated grease gun. Air 
now takes the place of human effort and 
imparts to lubricants that driving force 
necessary to insure adequate greasing of 
stubborn shackles and spring bolts. 
majority of spring experts use penetrating 
oil under air-pressure to lubricate between 
the spring leaves. 


The 


Permanent jacks of the sort that re- 


main attached to the car, and which are 
ready for use on a moment’s notice, now 
are air-operated. A pump, similar to the 
kind motorists used to carry to inflate their 
own tires, operates from the engine and 
feeds to lines that carry the comprest 
air to jacks. 
tire change or brake adjustment in less 
time than it takes to tell it. 


The car is off the ground for 


The importance of air in the lacquer 


fnishing and refinishing of automobile 
bodies is scarcely appreciated by the 
average car owner. 
venience of spraying these pyroxylin fin- 
ishes nothing approximating the smooth, 
attractive bodies of present-day cars could 
be expected. 


Without the con- 


Air is attracting greater attention as a 
medium, as is best evidenced 
The 


Many be- | 
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When pearls lose lustre 


Arid 


“and what 
it MAY MEAN «+ 


AS, see in its many 
forms, not only causes 
low vitality but seems 
to throw open the body 
to various common ail- 
ments, often creating 
conditions personally 
disagreeable to the 
sufferer. Among them, 
acid perspiration. 


This form of Acidosis produces 
“sweat-burn” under arms and on the 
feet and usually carries with it an ob- 
jectionableodor. Silk hose andunder- 
garment manufacturers state that 
“sour sweat” causes the rapid dete- 
rioration of good silk. It is also sci- 
entifically known that pearls lose 
their lustre when worn by people suf- 
fering with acid perspiration. These 
danger signals should be heeded. 


Acidosis is traceable to faulty diet. 
Eat less acid-forming foods such as 
meat, fish, eggs, bread and cereals, 
and eat more alkaline-reaction or- 
anges and other fresh fruits, fresh 
vegetables and milk. If you follow 
this advice from a high medical au- 
thority you will preserve the body’s 
necessary acid-alkaline balance. 
Otherwise Acidosis is certain. 


Fresh California Orange Juice or 
Lemon Juice with water (sweetened 
or unsweetened) —and plenty of it— 
will not only correct the average 
Acidosis condition but is a safe- 
guard against the malady. Oranges, 


like lemons, while acid to the taste, _ 


are alkaline in their reaction 
and serve to balance unwise- 
ly eaten foods, Three glasses 
each day of either fresh Or- 
ange or fresh Lemon Juice 
will not only give you pro- 


Disretic Researcu Dept., 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, 


Div. 1511, Box 530, Station “‘C’”’, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me without charge a copy of your book, Telling Fortunes With Foods. 


Name. 


City 


-- beware of 


“Peg 


biration 


tection but naturally better 

your entire system through 
body-building vitamins and 
mineral salts. 


Any family can readily use simple 
but effective anti-acidosis measures, 
Delicious California Orange Juice 
or Lemonade in liberal quantities 
daily; orange salads (with other fresh 
fruits if desired); orange desserts. 


Ifyou are half well most of the time, 
“loggy,” tired long before the day is 
done, take the advice of Medical Sci- 
ence. Drink fresh Orange Juice or 
Lemon Juice. If your case is of long 
standing consult a physician. 


California Sunkist Oranges have 
richest juice and finest flavor. They 
are uniform in quality and entirely 
dependable. Look for the trade-mark 
“Sunkist” on skin and wrapper. 


You should know what Acidosis 
means. It is intimately and clearly 
discussed in “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” a booklet approved by an 
eminent diet authority. We will send 
it free if you mark and mail the cou- 
pon. This booklet contains a chap- 
ter on Safe Reducing as well 
as normal and anti-acidosis 
diets and gives a list of alka- 
line-reaction and acid-form-~- 
ing foods. Send the coupon 
for your copy immediately. 
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Brilliant Phrases to Ex- 
press Your Every Thought 


Think of a collection of 21,000 of the choicest, 
most practical, and most usable quotations 
from the speech and literature of all nations, 
ancient and modern, classic and popular, in 
English and foreign text, including outstanding 
phrases coined during the recent World War, 
and you have an idea of the supreme value of— 


Hloyt’s New Cyclopedia 
of Practical Quotations 


Completely Revised and Greatly Enlarged 
by KATE LOUISE ROBERTS 


Most Complete Collection of literary and_ lin- 
guistic gems that has ever been gathered within 
the covers of a book. Greatly superior to former 
editions It contains 4,500 more new quota- 
tions, and hundreds of older ones have been re- 
placed by others newer and more valuable. 


Instantly The entire contents of 


Hoyt’s ; ce at son Lhe 
i disposal through the simple 
Available plan of one topical alpha- 
bet throughout It has a complete topical 
concordance index of 115,620 entries and list 
of authors quoted with places and dates of 
births and deaths, and brief characterizations. 
The newest, most comprehen- 
Newest sive, and most useful volume 
of its type published. 


INDISPENSABLE! 


Indispensable to writers, business men, clergy- 

men, physicians, teachers, speakers, general 
readers, and all who write and speak the English 
language. 
Royal 8vo. 1,374 pages. Cloth, $7.50; Buckram, 88.50; 
Three-quarter Morocco, $12.50;. Full Morocco, $15.00. 
Patent thumb-index 75 cents extra. Average postage 
charges, 30 cents extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept.-1176, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


New Patent Law Revisions 


1927 revisions of the Patent laws; amendments to 
the rules of practise of the Patent Office; new forms; 
and material bringing the law of employer-employee 
rights up to date, are included in this edition, just 
published, of 


ROBB’S PATENT ESSENTIALS 


For the Executive, Engineer, Lawyer, and Inventor 


(NEW AND REVISED EDITION) 
By John F. Robb, LL.B., LL.M., M.P.L. 

The standard in its field—for laymen and attorneys 
alike. It gives in non-technical language a practical 
explanation of the nature of patents, the mechanics 
of their procurement, the scientific drafting of patent 
claims, conduct of cases, and special proceedings, in- 
cluding forms, together withcomplete illustrative cases. 
An indispensable guide for everyone interested in patents. 
485 pages, with 9 fuil-page illustrations, and charts. 

Price $5.00, net; $5.18, post-paid. 
At All Booksellers or from 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York City 


THE INDUSTRIAL CODE 


By W. Jett Lauck and Claude S. Watts 
An unbiased presentation of the problems of 
capital and labor, with a code of principles for bet- 
ter working relations. 


12mo. Cloth. 576 pages. $4.00 net; by mail, $4.16 
Funk &Wagnalls Company,354-360 Fourth Ave., NewYork 


Without obliga- 
tion on my part, 
please send me 
your new bookby 


Andre’ Mailiot, 

B.Sc., describing 

Canada’s mineral 
resources. 


WILLIAMS, 
BROCHU 


& Company 
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BUILDING A PANAMA CANAL IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


REATER business development is 

coming to the Mississippi Valley 
in the next ten years than it has ever 
known before, we are told, because of the 
huge program of flood-protection work 
which the Federal Government is now’ 
undertaking. under the Jones-Reid Act. 
It is a three-hundred-million-dollar project 
that is getting under way in the heart of 
the country, and is certain to stimulate 
industrial activity in various lines, not 
only along the Mississippi, but also in 
other parts of the country, declares HE. 
Kenneth Burger in The Magazine of Wall 
Street. New territory and new opportunity 
for growth are being created, he says, and , 
the result is likely to be seen in increased 
earnings of many corporations and in 
‘favorable repercussions throughout the 
business life of the nation.’”’ Remarking 
that the work will be under the direction. 
of the Engineers of the War Department, 
Mr. Burger continues: 


Under the present plan, work on which 
has already started, flood-heights will be 
lowered by means of diversion channels 
and flood-ways and _ special protection 
afforded to such cities as Cairo, Ill., New 
Orleans, and many other important towns 
and centers of population. The entire 
levee system will be strengthened by rebuild- 
ing, raising the heights, and even in some 
places relocating, or moving back present 
levees for considerable distances where the 
river was unduly constricted. Upon com- 
pletion of the relief plan, safe guidance will 
be provided for the river under conditions 
of the greatest predictable flood. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the 
project may be gathered from the fact that 
the portion of the river course to be given 
additional protection extends from Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri, about 125 miles 
south of the city of St. Louis, all the way 
to the Culf. This is the natural alluvial 
valley of the Mississippi. It is more than 
600 miles in length. Here the river attains 
its greatest size and force, and here its un- 
restricted flood course would be a path 
almost fifty miles wide throughout. It is 
estimated that the protective program will 
take fully ten years to complete; and will 
cost, according to preliminary figures, 
$318,000,000. It is one of the largest 
engineering feats ever undertaken by the 
Government, being comparable in cost to 
the building of the Panama Canal. 


What will all this tremendous work and 
expenditure accomplish? 
the same writer replies: 


To that question 


» 


In the first place it will provide perma- 
nent protection to 20,550 square miles of 
some of the most fertile and productive 


however, sufficiently apparent during the 
height of the 1927 flood to bring realization 
of what it might mean. The great loss of 
life and property which could take place 
in such a city as New Orleans is itself 
justification for the measures which are 
being taken to make this and other cities 
free from the hazard of future ravages of 
the river. With possible floods held within 
normal confines, great farm lands given 
over to the production of cotton, sugar- 
cane, rice, and tobacco can be worked with 
some feeling of security. Mississippi 
Valley farmers need no longer watch with 
apprehension the rainfall in thirty-one 
different States, which drain in whole or in 
part into this great mid-country artery. 


The valley can no longer be considered 
purely agricultural, says Mr. Burger, and as 
soon as its industries can count on physical 
safety, they will develop, for already— 


Its lumber mills are among the most im- 
portant in the South; steel mills are estab- 
lished, as are sugar refineries, and, in the 
southern portion, several big petroleum 
plants. With flood protection to be 
afforded, and the natural advantages 
offered, this section may shortly be ex- 
pected to witness a great deal more of in- 
dustrial awakening. Certainly, if industries 
ean be located near enough to the river to 
enjoy the advantages of its commerce 
without fear of periodic loss, if not com- — 
plete devastation, it should hasten that 
day. What a boom to the great hardwood 
lumber mills of the valley, for instance, to 
be free from shut-downs in the busiest 
season, as happened last year! 

Railroad and communication lines, which 
are of increasing importance with the rapid 
development taking place all over the 
South, can be maintained at less cost and 
with more safety with reduced flood 
hazard. And, finally, the lines of several 
million people living and working in the 
alluvial valley of the Mississippi will be 
safeguarded. 

In addition, the conduct of an engineer- 
ing project of the magnitude outlined 
is likely to have a favorable effect on the 
country surrounding the scene of opera- 
tions. Railroads will, perforce, bring in 
more freight in the shape of raw materials 
and supplies. Southern lumber mills will 
face a broader demand. The local labor 
markets will be stimulated, with employ- 
ment over considerable periods afforded 
for large numbers of skilled and unskilled 
labor. Already 15,000 men are reported 
by one authority as engaged on the project. 
Retail trade will be benefited, more 
money will be in circulation, and the entire 
valley will be given a start toward the new 
day of development that is bound to follow 
its protection against inundation. 


There is much more to the picture, how- 
ever, than the local benefits, the MW agazine 
of Wall Street contributor assures us, since 


land in the United States. In addition 
it will afford partial protection for 9,450 
square miles, more than six thousand of 
which is swamp and timber land not af- 
feeted by flood in any case. 

Floods so far have never broken through 
the levees at such points as to demolish 
a city. The threat of such a calamity was, 


the expenditure probably of $325,000,000 
by Congress must produce far-reaching 
effects throughout the business structure 
of the nation. We read further: 


SPEAKERS BaF volumes for $3 
LIBRARY. «: 


ntertainment 
IX, Humorous Snappy Stor- 
ies. X. Toasts for All Occasions. Write 
for list of 4060 other speeches. 
a PUBLIC SPEAKERS SOC. 

Dept. 126, Box 304, Harrisburg, Pa, 


Committee. 


Consider the question of equipment 
) essential to the execution of such a job. 
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~ Now only 5 to telephone 
halt way Across the (Continent 


ct An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 
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Next to how much may be accomplished by 
long distance telephone calls, and the speed 
with which they are now being put through, 
the most surprising thing about them is: How 
little the calls cost. 

Picture a man in Smith Center, Kansas, geo- 
graphical center of the United States. Under the 
new station to station day rates he can now 
Bttavel to the Atlantic or the Pacific coasts 
and return for $5. 

From Chicago one can go to New York and 
back for $3.25. To Los Angeles and return for 
$6.25. To Dallas and return for $3.25. All the 
way to London and back for $48. 

Every long distance call is a round-trip 
journey. In a long distance call a man not 


only speaks what is in his mind but gets the 
answer. From his office in any city, a man 
whose time is valuable can speed from one con- 
cern and market to another, regardless of dis- 
tance, in a few minutes and at small expense. 

A Nashville lumber company relies on long 
distance calls for collecting slow accounts. 

A Portland, Oregon, fruit company figures its 
sales overhead, where the telephone is used, at 
2%. Where personal solicitation only ts used, 7%. 

A Chicago miller, by a telephone call to Phil- 
adelphia, costing $3.10, sold 60 carloads of 
flour for more than $100,000. Why not let Long 
Distance help your business? What distant 
places could you profitably reach by tele- 


phone, now? Number, please? 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When you walk off with the 
wrong suitcase in the railroad station ,.. 


be nonchalant . . . light a MURAD Cigarette. 


© P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 


Gre 
FLORSHEIM SHOE 


—~. When the world sizes you up, shoes cer- 
A ffoniei § tainly count. Give your feet that well 
— dressed look—wear Florsheims—they’re 
MOST STYLES right in style, quality and price. At all 


"10 F ‘ 

times the choice of the man who cares. 
SOME STYLES 
$11 anv $12 THe PrRincETON—Style M-324 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY +: Manufacturers + CHICAGO 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE | 


Continued 


1B 


Picture the thousands of cubie yards of 
earth and fill to be excavated by steam- 
shovels and transported by trucks and 
dump-cars. Think of the work to be 
done by tractors, heavy-duty hauling 
engines, pumps, pile-drivers, conveyors, 
and even hand tools. These essentials are 
bound to make for sizable orders for ma- 
chine and equipment builders, truck and 
tractor manufacturers. One or two of the 
manufacturers of construction machinery 
have developed huge devices called “‘levee 
builders,’’ which have already been found 
efficient and adaptable to the work in hand, 
and seem certain of wide usage. 

Makers of farm implements may be 
expected to profit by orders for picks, 
shovels, brush hooks, and tractors. Road- 
building machinery will be in demand, 
chain, rope and steel cable will be needed 
in quantity. Thousands of miles of gal- 
vanized steel wire will be necessary in 
binding revetments of one type, while 
steel wire-mesh and thousands of barrels 
of cement will enter into the concrete slab 
type. Structural steel will find large de- 
mand, and a great deal of lumber of all 
sizes will go into both temporary and 
permanent construction. Thus, in ad- 
dition to the machine and equipment 
manufacturers, it is apparent that many 
units of the steel industry can be expected 
to share in the order list, as well as cement 
makers, lumber mills, brick makers and 
others. Even the apparently far-removed 
paint manufacturers and the producers of 
explosives and blasting equipment should 
benefit by the increased order volume. 


RAILROAD “DOLLAR DAYS” 
N imitation of what chain stores and 
department stores and other mer- 
chandisers do in the way of stimulating 
business has just appeared in the transpor- 
tation field. This innovation consists of 
the ‘‘railroad ‘dollar days,’ which the Boston 
and Maine conducted over the Columbus 
Day week-end.” This won substantial sup- 
port from the New England public, for 
when the returns were compiled it was. 
found that 4,800 persons made ‘‘dollar-day’” 
trips, which was twice as many as the rail- | 
road officials had anticipated. Further 
information is given in a statement sent to 
the press by Boston and Maine passenger- 
traffic officials: | 
Conceived as a means of stimulating rail | 
travel and of meeting private automobile | 
competition, the “dollar days’’ constituted | 
the largest single excursion in the history | 
of the Boston and Maine. It was unique 
in that excursionists selected their own 
destination with a round-trip rate of only | 
one dollar plus the one-way fare, regardless | 
of destination. | 
Analysis of the returns showed that 
“dollar-day’’ points of departure and desti- 
nation covered virtually every station on 
the line. The effect was especially felt at | 
the New North Station, where for the fiscal 
week including the “‘dollar days’’—October | 
12, 13 and 14—ticket sales exceeded those’ 
of the corresponding week in 1927. This. 
is noteworthy, in view of the continued 
decline in passenger riding, attributed to. 
the automobile. 
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NO MORE SHAME IN THE MORTGAGE 


aRe® upon a time the mortgage was a 
; stain on the family honor—‘‘ Mort- 
gages were never discust in publie and their 
owners shuddered about them in private. 
The books and plays of fifty years ago re- 
flected the horror with which the mortgage 
was regarded, and mortgagees were always 
villains who demanded the beautiful golden- 
haired daughter on the date of maturity 
or threatened to move the family heirlooms 
into the street.’”” But, continues a state- 
ment made by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards in an article in the New 
York Sun, ‘‘times have changed and the 
mortgage should not be looked on now 
as the first step toward the poorhouse, 
for mortgages are no longer held by heart- 
less villains who foreclose on the stroke of 
twelve o’clock and evict the family into a 
snow-storm.’”’ It was pointed out that a 
mortgage is simply ‘‘a document pledging 
the security of a property, given by its 
owner to a person or organization advanc- 
ing money to the owner.”” Most first mort- 
gages are undertaken in connection with 
buying or building a home, and sometimes 
the mortgage is used by a person with a 
paid-for home in order to raise funds 


Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


65,000 Shareholders in 48 States 
and 23 Foreign Countries 


; There are Associated shareholders in every state 
in the Union and in all the Canadian provinces except 
three. In 26 states there are 100 or more shareholders 
each, in 9 states 1,000 or more each, and in one state over 
27,000. 

This wide distribution of stockholders (1) is evidence 
of the general acceptance of Associated Gas and Electric 
Company shares as an investment and (2) adds materially 
to their marketability. 


for some special purpose. As we read 
further: 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our illustrated “Year Book” “L” 
61 Broadway New York 


Qa 


4 s ‘\ 
_ Very few businesses to-day can go very ROAS EELECIRI €, 
far without credit. The man who can 
command eredit to-day can command the 
modern world, and the man who can secure 
@ mortgage is a man who can secure credit. 
The very fact that he can obtain a mort- 
gage means that he has something behind 
him. 

For a prospective home buyer or builder 
a mortgage is a means of acquiring a home 
that could not be secured in any other way 
unless the prospective buyer or builder 
could pay all cash, and statistics show that 
few homes are purchased by complete cash 
payments. For the man with a little money 
to invest the mortgage is a good place in 
which to put his savings. First-mortgage 
loans will bring a return of from 5 to 7 per 
cent., and indeed, so popular has become 
this form of investment that in many parts 
of the country to-day fractional mortgages 
or parts of large mortgages can be bought 
jin $100 units, thereby making it pos- 
sible for the small investor to enter this 
field. 

The organizations that deal now in first- 
mortgage loans, include mortgage com- 
panies, banks, trust companies and build- 
ing and loan associations. As a result of 
the passage of the recent McFadden act, 
national banks are permitted now to lend 
mortgage funds. Those institutions are 

a far ery from the dingy one-room offices 
where some honest and a good many dis- 
honest money-lenders drew up foreclosures 
a hundred years ago. 

Foreclosures are unbelievably few com- 

pared to the vast sums loaned in mort- 
gages. The interests lending money in 
this field rely on what is known as good-will 
for their very existence. Competition is 
keen, there is an adequate flow of capital 
for mortgage purposes, and the mortgage 
interests can not secure public good-will by 
foreclosing on the stroke of twelve o’cleock. ee ee oe tS 
Therefore, every consideration is given to 
mortgage borrowers, and foreclosure is re- 
sorted to only when all else fails. 
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Monthly Publications 


of Interest to Investors 


bond buyers, we issue monthly three pub- 
lications containing current information of 
interest to investors. 


INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS Ist day of month 
INVESTMENT REVIEW 15th day of month 
GreEEN Book oF Securities 20th day of month 


Tf you will send this advertisement to any 
of our offices, checking the issues you desire, 
we shall be glad to send you sample copies 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


2 
| 
| 
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Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
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tea cannot fully heat a radi- 
ator until all the air has been ex- 
pelled. Airid Air Valves No. 500 re- 
lease this air quickly, silently, com- 
pletely and automatically, and assure 
piping hot radiators. Replace old- 
style valves with Airids. For only a 
few dollars you can have hot radi- 


ators and more comfort this winter. 


AE RGD Air Valves 
_Sor Steam Radiators 


Airids fit any steam radiator and are easily 
attached without tools. For sale by all 
plumbing and heating contractors. Fully 
guaranteed for five years. Price $1.35. 


No. 510 VAC-AIRID, for “vacuum” heating. 


Send for Free Booklet containing valu- 
able heating suggestions. 


Accessories Div., Dept. AV3211 


ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’S—53 Years of Hits 
Comedy-Dramas, Vaudeville Acts, 
Farces, Musical Monologs, Dialogs, 
Comedies, Revues, Make-up Goods. 
Minstrels, Blackface Skits, Comedy Songs. Catalog Free. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 34 CHICAGO 


Play This Winter 


in Central Florida 


OME to Orlando, ‘““The City Beautiful,” 
where 31 lakes sparkle under blue 
skies and winter days are warm and sunny. 
A wonder playground with every kind of 
sport. Concerts, lectures, opera, theaters, 
dancing. Excellent transportation facilities, 
including new air port. Splendid accommo- 
dations at moderate rates. For book- 
let address Chamber of Commerce, 
203 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


ORLANDO -Tlorida “2 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


October 25.—Professor Nicolle, director of 
the Pasteur Institute of Tunis, is 
winner of the’ 1928 Nobel Prize for 
Medicine, for his research work in con- 
nection with spotted typhus fever, it is 
announced. 


October 26.—In an address to the tenth 
anniversary meeting of the League of 


Nations Union, in London, Prime 
Minister Baldwin says that Great 


Britain has no intention to build a 
navy in competition with the United 
States, and expresses his pleasure that 
the Kellogg anti-war pact has been 
signed. 


Thirty-six people are killed and more 
than fifty injured in a head-on collision 
of the Simplon Express, famous inter- 
national train, and a local express near 
Slatina, Roumania. 


October 27.—Premier Mussolini burns re- 
ceipts for 140,000,000 lire ($7,000,000) 
worth of lictorial bonds, which Italian 
subscribers had voluntarily given to the 
nation to help reduce the public debt. 


October 28.—In an address to 700 mayors 
of Normandy at Caen, Premier Poin- 


earé reiterates that all France wants ' 


from Germany is enough to pay her 
debts and reconstruction costs. 


DOMESTIC 


October 25.—A new record of twenty-four 
hours, fifty-one minutes for a non-stop 
flight from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast is made by the Lockheed-Vega 
monoplane Yankee Doodle, piloted by 
Capt. C. D. B. Collyer, and carrying its 
owner, Harry Tucker of Los Angeles. 


The Rev. Reuben Archer Torrey, famous 
evangelist and one-time associate of 
Dwight L. Moody, dies at his home in 
Asheville, North Carolina. He was 
seventy-two. 


October 26.—Fifty-six people are named 
as winners of the Carnegie Hero Fund 
medals, and pensions aggregating $4,320 
annually, a sum of $19,200 for educa- 
tional purposes, and more than $20,000 
for other worthy purposes are awarded. 


October 27.—The Roosevelt medals for 
distinguished service are awarded to 
Charles E. Hughes, former Secretary of 
State; Dr. Frank M. Chapman orni- 
thologist, and Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh. 


October 28.—The Associated Press reports 
that 43,090,204 people have qualified 
to vote in the Presidential election, 
oe more than the votes cast in 
1924. 


Red Cross officials announce that 1,836 
people were killed and 1,870 injured in 
the recent great tropical hurricane in 
Florida. 


October 29.—The Graf Zeppelin, , under 
command of Dr. Hugo Eekener, starts 
on her return voyage from Lakehurst, 
New Jersey. 


Haunted Headpiece.—The village choir- 
boys, relates the London Chronicle, had 
decided to form a cricket team and ap- 
pointed their junior member honorary sec- 
retary. In due course the youngster ap- 
pealed to the curate for support. This is 
how the letter ended: ‘“‘And we should be 


| very pleased, sir, if you would allow us the 
use of the bats which the choirmen say you, 
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have in the belfry.” — Boston Transcript. 


it's ali they 
4 say it is ~- 
y and more! 


To anybody who can jO DAYS TRIAL ) 


prove these testimo. THE NEW IMPROVED 


nials were solicited. § 
Am a bank teller, Can pt { 
pick up Inkograph any “PENCIL POINTED PEN” 


The Pertect Writing Instrument 

RITES with ink free and easy as 

a lead pencil without a miss, 
skip or blur. Won’t blot, scratch, 
leak or soil hands. Patented auto- 
matic feed prevents point from 
A clogging. No complicated mech- 
anism to get out of order. 


Makes 3 Carbon 
Copies With 
Original In ink 


Bear down as hard as you 
like, without fear of bend- 
) ing, spreading, injuring or 
distorting its 14 kt. solid 
gold point. Ideal for Sales- 
men’s Orders, Private 
Correspondence, Office, 
Sales and Billing 
Records or any work 
requiring exceptionally 
clear carbon copies. 


SA PEN OF 


SEND FOR REFINEMENT 
Made of finest quality, 


CATALOG 
e highly polished, black 


fountain pen material, with 14kt. solid gold point and feed, safety- screw 
cap, self-filling lever and clip. In workmanship, quality and appearance, 
it is the equal of pens selling for a great deal more. Also made in smaller 
size with ring on cap for men’s wacch chain or ladies’ sautoir. 
4 EN D N 0) M oO N EY Pay Postman $1.50 plus postage or 
sent prepaid if remittance accom- 
panies order. Year’s guatantee certificate assures: absolute satisfaction- 
Your money back if not satisfied within 10 days. _ 


INKOGRAPH CO., inc. 72°23 Sentra 


New Yerk, N. Y. 


Pe ee EE ee 
Send for inkograph or write for sales 
plan-booklet. Big value,—sells on sight 
—no investment — no competition — 
immediate commissions. 


time in any position it 
writes immediately all 
wordsand numbers the same 
try and do it with any 
other pen. Can honestly say 
1 never found a pen so easy 
and tireless to write with.— 
C. R. Morely, Allentown, Pa. 


You don’t have to-prime it or 
pet it to get it started. Works 
great—W.H. Brown, Tampa, Fla. 


Have improved 50% in my hand 
pwriting since using your Inkograph. 
—J. R. Reed. Louisville, Ky. 


Wrote 18 to 22 letters and addressed 
that many envelopes besides other 
writings with one filling. 

—H. L. Connelly, Evanston, Ill. 


Writes smoothly, like point was greased. 
Makes no difference what kind of paper. 
Fine for shipping tags. 

—E. A: Simms, Jersey City, N. J. 


Am tickled skinny. It’s a darling, can make 

carbon copies of orders and send original in 

ink to factory instead of penciled sheet. 
—A, Watson, Elgin, Ill. 


My Inkograph is simply 
a darling. I would own no 
other. — Miss Helen Ward, 

Laramie, Wyoming /#y L] 


DEALERS 


That Hard 
Smooth Ball- 
Like 14 kt. 
Gold Point 


ave Your Feet 


When all else fails, end your suffering with the 


Heefner Arch Support 

No Metal 

Fully patented. It re-adjusts 
the entire foot. Write for 
” free book and statements 
from doctors and users. 


Heefner Arch Support Co., 315 M. E. Taylor Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 


No more slow hand-feeding of envel- 


opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 

BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 

this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT : 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
147 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Seo Ouict 
High Speeds 


Owners tell us they use fourth 
in the Graham-Paige four-speed 
transmission most of the time, 
enjoying its new smoothness 
and swiftness. They drop into 
third (a quiet, internal gear) for 
rapid acceleration in traffic, or 
up steep hills. The gear shift is 
standard. You start in second. 
First, in reserve, is seldom used. 
A car is at your disposal. 


Five chassis—sixes and eights—ranging from $860 to $2485. 
Illustrated is Model 835, 5-passenger Coupe, with four- 
speed transmission (standard gear shift) and six natural wood 
wheels with side mountings, $2420. This body type, with same 
equipment, on 629 chassis at $2120. All prices f.o.b. Detroit. 


SRAKAM-PAIGE 
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| ‘The fivst basic. 
| improvement. 


In angpes t Fae 
since 1(00/ oe 


The gift season is at hand—and 
what better gift for the home than 
Telechron, the modern electric 
clock * which meets  twentieth- 
century needs! For over two cen- 
tuties, there had been no change 
in the fundamental principles of 
timekeeping . . . until the inven- 
tion of Telechron—the springless 
electric clock. 


Telechron electric precision re- 
places old-time clocks, with their 
weights, springs and uncertainty, 
because it is driven direct by a 
tiny electric motor. It receives 
exact time-impulses from the light 
wires in the home, regulated at 
the power station in accordance 
with Naval Observatory Time 
signals. This means accuracy! 


He 


THE SPRINGLESS 
ELECTRIC CLOCK 


A score of beautiful models, as low as 
$17.00, suitable for every room in the 
home and office. Mail coupon for illus- 
trated folder. 


Models also available with chime and 
strike features. 
WARREN TELECHRON CO. 
Ashland, Mass. 


In Canada, Canadian General Flectric 
Co., Toronto, Ont. 
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Tweet! Tweet!—Miss Miriel Clarke of 
Winfield, Kansas, has become the bird of 
Neal A. Sullivan.—Charlotte (N. C.) paper. 


Reckless Rendezvous.—‘‘Will you join 
me in a bowl of soup?” 

“Do you think there’d be room for both 
of us?”—Purple Parrot. 


Where’s Mabel?—A $20,000 Bar, lo- 
eated on the best corner in Dallas, Texas. 
Doing a nice business. Priced right to 
right party.—Ad in a Dallas paper. 


Touch Artist—Janet—‘‘Jack says he 
can read you like a book.” 

Ouive—‘‘Yes, and darn him, he wants 
to use the Braille system.’’ — Life. 


Wringing Wet.— 
DRY LAW OFFENDERS 
ALED BEFORE COURT 
—Lawrence (Mass.) paper. 


Towering Intellect—Pror.—‘‘In which 
of his battles was Alexander the Great 
killed?”’ 

Froso—‘‘I think it was his last.’”’— 
Lyre. 


And It Wasn’t a Chess Game.—Bis- 
marek kicked off and after a few days 
Mobridge punted to Bismarck’s 30-yard 
line. as the quarter ended.— Bismarck 
(N. D.) paper. 


Dream of the Condemned.—DavGHTER 
—‘‘He says he thinks I’m the nicest girl in 
town. Shall I ask him to call?” 

Morner—‘‘No, dear, let him keep on 
thinking so.””—Belle Hop. 


Quaint Geography.—Bowing is an art in 
Japan. The lady crouched on the porch 
is using the proper sitting down bow. 
Quaint folks these Seandinavians.—Caption 
in the Birmingham (Ala.) News. 


Why They Do It.—‘‘Backs of Paris 
gowns are cut unusually low this season. 
Will women defy criticism and wear them?”’ 

“Yes, women are showing more back-bone 
every year.” —Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Brown Derby’s Origin.—After all, we 
are largely as nature made us, and Govy- 
ernor Smith’s smile was born with him, 
just as were his derby hat and his liking for 
children.—Omaha Evening World- Herald. 


No Overhead.—Fizz— ‘‘They have no 
piano, no summer home, no fur coats, no 
victrola, no washing-machine, no automo- 
biles, no radio te 

Fuzz—‘Gee, they must have money.” 
— Life. 


Confidential Tip.— Mrs. Virgil H. Bax- 
ter, who had been confined to her bed for 
the past week by a painful attack of in- 
flammatory rheumatism, will be pleased to 
learn that she is recovered from it.— Dead- 
wood paper. 


All Blown Up.—Apriicant—‘“‘I want to 
apply for the job of bouneer.” 

RESTAURANT OwnER—‘‘What makes you 
think you can bounce?” 

Appiicant—‘‘I was a rubber in a Turk- 
ish bath.”—The Log. 


Lively Methuselah.—Implements mad 
by a man more than 22,000 years old hay 
been found in France.— Milwaukee Journal 


Practically Given Away.—Large blu 
velvet Axminster carpet with boarder, $25 
Mr. E. Smith, 153 York Street.— Hamiilto? 
(Canada) paper. 


Too Fresh.— Mistress—‘“‘Haven’t we 
always treated you like one of the family?” 

Main—‘‘Yes, and I’m not going tc 
stand it any more.’’— Bison. 


Ornithological Note.—In many cities the 
crows have been poorly held in check and 
have been disorderly in their enthusiasm 
for Governor Smith.—Chattanooga News. 


Farm Relief.— 


FIND 2 SKELETONS 
DIGGING ON FARM 


—Canandaigua (N. Y.) paper. 


Excused.—INDIGNANT PARENT (6 A. M.) 
—‘Young man, what do you mean by 
bringing my daughter in at this hour?” 

Firamine YoutrH—‘‘Well, I gotta be at 
work by 7.’’—Ranger. 


In Case of Accidents.— 
ATTEND CHURCH SOMEWHERE 
SAFETY FIRST! 


—Sign spotted by a DieEst reader on 4 
roadside near St. Louis. 


Cruelly Clubbed.—Mrs. Ellis is a mem- 
ber of the Baptist church and a forme: 
member of Brighthelmstone Club of! 
Brighton. She is also afflicted with the 
Hampton Monday Club.—Mancheste: 
(N. H.) Union. 


Poisoned Dagger.—‘‘No doubt you wi!! 
allow me to take my laundry with me,” 
said the haughty lodver who had beer 
rather delinquent in his payments. 

“Certainly,” replied the landlady. ‘‘Yout 
other collar is down-stairs!’’—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Warm Hospitality—We are glad to hav 
you worship with us to-day. Next time 
bring your fiends with you.— Vallejo (Cal. 
church program. 

Only members of the families and a fev 
intimate fiends attended the wedding.— N. eu 
York Herald Tribune. 


Worth $1.80. 7 He—"‘T'm going to buy 
myself a harem.” 

It—“‘What do you mean? 
buy a harem, can you?” 
“Sure. I saw a sign at a gas st 
tion that said: ‘Six Gals for a dollar.’ 
—California Wampus. 


You ean’ 


Good Old-timer.—Every time some or 
starts talking about the prospects of 
Republican victory in North Carolina, w 
are reminded of the story that went t 
rounds when North Carolina Universit) 
played Harvard several years ago: 

“Boys,” pleaded the Carolina coach jus 
before his team trotted on the field, ‘‘you’y 
got to get in there and fight for old Nort 
Carolina—and don’t forget that every mal 
on that Harvard team is a Republican 
— Detroit News. 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
a EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of words 
for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary 4s consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications, 


candidate, nominee.—‘' F. A. M.,’’ South Bend, 
nd.—A candidate is an aspirant for a position, 
rom the Latin candidatus, white, because office- 
eekers in Rome wore white togas. 

Nominee is one who receives a nomination; in 
ther words, one who has been named. There- 
ore, the term candidate is correctly used of a 
erson who seeks a nomination while he is en- 
aged in pursuing this aim; he becomes a nominee 
mly after he receives the nomination. 

A candidate for a nomination should not be 
ermed candidate after he has received the nomi- 
lation but a nominee. Nominee should be used 
xclusively after the candidate has been nominated. 


_complex.—'J. G.,’’ Maryville, Tenn.—A com- 
lex is a group of ideas mentally associated with a 
iven subject existing in a repressed state. A 
upertority complex is one in which the subject 
ntertains the idea that he possesses a higher 
legree of intelligence than his fellows. An in- 
ertority complex is one in which the subject is of 
, mentality inferior to that of the average in- 
lividual. 


national.—‘‘P. M.,”’ Loleta, Cal.—The correct 
ronunciation of the word national is nash’an-al— 
rst a as in fat, sh as in ship, second and third 
’s as in final. The pronunciation ne’shun-al—e 
Sin prey, sh as in ship, u as in but, a as in final— 
3 a New England provincial pronunciation which 
jolates the rule that a derivative from a word 
Those vowel is long shortens the vowel of the 
arent word. 


Pierrette, Pierrot.—‘‘G. G. A.,’’ Dallas, Tex.— 
jerrette and Pierrot are characters common to 
iantomime, particularly typical in France. The 
haracters date back to the 16th century, the 
riginal being drawn from the Pedrolino of Italian 
omedy. In English pantomime, the characters 
re the equivalent of the Columbine and Clown. 


practically, virtualiy.—‘‘'C. J. E.,’’ Liberty, 
“io.—The word practically is defined as having 
mong other senses, the sense, ‘‘to all intents and 
yurposes; in fact or effect; virtually.’’ Therefore, 
he two terms virtually and practically are synony- 
aous. 


red herring.—‘‘A.C.,”’ Atlantic City, N. J— 
(he phrase ‘‘to draw a red herring across the 
rail’’ means to try to divert attention from the 
nain question by some side issue. It owes its 
rigin to the practise of drawing a red herring 
cross a fox’s path which destroys the scent and 
ets the dogs at fault. 


such a one.—''G. H. H.,’’ Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
‘Such a one’”’ is the correct expression to use. 
‘Such an one’’ is erroneous. The error arose 
rom the idea in England, and in some parts of 
he United States that two vowels must not 
ollow one another. The fact is that the require- 
nent of ‘‘an’’ before a vowel depends upon the 
rowel sound that follows. We say ‘‘an oyster,”’ 
n which the ‘‘o’’ has its own value, but in the 
vord one, the sound is wun, and therefore, ‘‘such 


,one’’iscorrect. Wesay “a uniform’’; ‘a hotel’; 
‘a historical novel’’—not as the English do “an 
miform’’; ‘‘an hotel’’; ‘‘an historical novel.’’ 


these, those.—‘'L. A. L.,’”” New York, N. Y. 
"he demonstrative adjectives this and that are 
roperly correlated this and these; that and those. 
Yoncerning the construction, ‘‘ Television is here! 
n those or these three words . . . etc.,’’ these is the 
orrect word to use and not those—for these is 
he plural] of this, a demonstrative adjective that 
ints to something present—which, in the sen- 
ence submitted, indicates the presence of the fact 
ecorded by the words ‘Television is here.” 
Phose is the plural of that. 


wound.—‘‘T. M. S.,’’ Cincinnati, Ohio.— 
The word wound has been variously pronounced 
o different parts of the country. In the United 
‘tates and in England the participle and past tense 
f the verb ‘to wind”’ is pronounced to rime with 
ound. The change in the pronunciation of the 
ioun and verb wound, to hurt, in which the ou 
3 given the sound of oo in woo, has been at- 
ributed to a desire to distinguish the two words. 
ope, in his translation of Homer’s “Iliad’’ 
imed wound, ‘‘a hurt,’’ with found and ground. 
Shakespeare did so with hound. 

: Derived from the Anglo-Saxon wand, in which 
e u had the sound of ou in out, the late 
iddle English form of the word was wounde, 

nd Chaucer rimed it with found. 

The pronunciation woond, however, dates from 
he Scotsman Perry’s time; for he indicated it in 
iis ‘‘Royal Standard Dictionary’’ in 1777, and 
vas followed by Sheridan in 1780, and by most of 
he other lexicographers down to the present day. 
n 1784, Nares condemned woend, but the pro- 
junciation has survived in spite of the condemna- 
ion. The best accepted modern usage prefers 
voond as the pronunciation of the hurt, and 
»0und, in which the ou has the value of ou in out, 
or the past tense and participle of wind. 
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Keep Slender, 
Radiantly Healthy 
This Enjoyable New Way! 
Dr or back-breaking exercises no longer 


necessary! For an ingenuous new device, the 
Battle Creek Health Builder enables you to keep 
gloriously healthy—pleasingly slender—without any 
effort on your part! 


Oscillate Your Way to Health 


The Health Builder, manufactured under the 
patents of Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, gives a 
combined maésage-vibratory treatment, better 
than a skilled masseur. It vigorously massages 
the heaviest muscles, peps up sluggish circula- 
tion, aids digestion and reduces superfluous 
weight. 


Endorsed by Famous Beauty 


Dorothy Knapp, star of Earl Carroll’s “Vani- 
ties,” uses the Health Builder daily. She says, 
“T unhesitating- 


DOROTHY 
KNAPP 


proclaimed the 
world’s most 
beautiful 
girl. 


retaining a beautiful figure.” Here (at last,) is 
a safe, simple, scientific method of reducing 
weight and keeping vigorously healthy. 


A Health Builder for 
Every Requirement 


Ideal for home use is the Universal Home 
Model, a compact enclosed Health Builder. 
The Athletic Model is very popular for clubs, 
home gymnasiums, colleges, health centers, in- 
stitutions, steamships, etc., while the hand- 
some De Luxe Cabinet Models combine utility 


es day tas ly recommend with distinctive beauty. 
the Health 
Health Builder Builderto every Send for FREE Book 
one thatis in- Send for “Health and Beauty in Fifteen Min- 
terestedinkeep- utes a Day”—a valuable Free Book showing 


the Battle Creek Health Builder in operation 


ing radiantly 
—with complete series of home exercises. 


healthy and in 
Sanitarium Equipment Co. 


Room AG-384 Battle Creek, Mich. 
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ere was prosperity in 1450,too 


They knew why Venice was great 
—the Doge and the people of 
Venice in the year 1450! 


Gratefully they turned out, on 
Ascension Day, to an impressive 
pageant in which the Doge, by 
dropping a golden ring into the 
water, took the Adriatic for his 
bride. 

The great wealth of Venice, 
then the richest city in the world, 
it owed to the sea. And when the 
sea dwindled in importance, when 
the bulk of the world’s trade was 
diverted elsewhere, Venice dwin- 
dled too. 


Perfectly predictable—wouldn’t 
it have been?—if in 1450 one had 
been permitted a glance at the 
map of the world as we know it 
today. 


Then try a little predicting of 


You know where the wealth of the 
world now lies. You know what 
changes are taking place. 


Airplane transportation, for ex- 
ample. The Panama Canal. The 
vast undeveloped resources of 
Russia. The Westernization of 
Japan. Revolution in mighty 
China. The exploitation of 
Northern Africa. The penetration 
of American and European capital, 
railroads and the automobile, in 
the Near East. 


above is witness that the Doge 
and the people of Venice held the 
prestige of their city and the 
bounty of their sea to be secure. 
Are you as sure as they? 

Look at the map! You will find 
it fascinating in the possibilities 
it suggests. 

You will find geographical spec- 
ulation one of the most stimulat- 
ing of intellectual pastimes. Like 
so many others made possible oy 
the study of maps—as interesting 
to read and as full of cultural 
value as the world’s best books. 

Have you an atlas in your 
library? By all means get one! 
Or better still, a globe, decorative, 
instructive, inspiring. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes 
and Atlases are always scientific, 
accurate, up to date. Obtainable 
at leading booksellers’ and sta- 


your own! You have the map. The old engraving reproduced  tioners’, or direct. 
Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 
Products and Departments 
‘isis Cheer costa THe Magasin LY & COMPANY 
General Atlases Gera oY, 
School Maps Zi Banker’s Directory dq. 
Auto Road Maps Siena Oe Banker’s Bulletin Map Hea uarters 
Commercial Maps Se he Se Railroad, Air Line and Dept. A-23 
Economic Maps 


Publications 
Text Books 
Children’s Books 


Special Maps to Order 


Globes 


Bus Tickets 
Coupon Books 


General Printing Washington 


536 S, Clark Street, Chicago 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


